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EVENINIG-DRESS OF BLACK LACE OVER SILK. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR. COMBS. 























GUIPURE BODICE. NEW HATS. 













































































INFANT'S SHOE, IN BRAIDING. NAME. INITIALS. 











JOLLY BROTHERS. 


GALOP. 


FRANZ BUDIK. 
INTRODUCTION. GALOY. 












































JOLLY BROTHERS GALOP. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN COTTAGE. 


BY MRS. J. E. M*CONAUGHY. 


«Poor Carleton is out of business again,” said 

Elward Lee, to his wife, ‘I really don’t’ see 
what they are to do this winter.’ 

«What is the trouble, this time ?”’ 

“ His foot slipped when he was getting off a 
street ear, and a broken leg is the consequence: 
Pretty hard:on'a man, who gets his’ living by 
his feet. He is what John Jacob Astor would 
have called one of the unlucky men—a clas he 
would-have no dealings with.” 

«Perhaps he might have laid up more trea- 
sure in Heaven, if he had,”’ said his wife. ** But 
what are we to do about this matter of Mr. 
Carleton’s 2” 

Thatis just'the inquiry I ‘wished to' ‘make 
of you.”? 

Very different were the feelings of ‘this Chris- 
tian couple, with regard to the unsuccessfal 
people they chanced to know, from those of the 
world generally. They did mot ‘pass by on 
the other side.’ They did not say of the «man 
as other friends did, ‘| What a piece of careless- 
ness! / never slip getting out of a car.”” ««What 
& position to put his family in for the winter! 
lam giad mine are not in such circumstances.” 

It ig true in our days, as im those of the wise 
man, “Men will praise thee’ when thou doest 
well to thyself,’ and the reverse is quite as true. 

“Oh! people get sbout what they deserve ‘in 
this world,”’ said a man with a very self-satis- 
fied air, ‘The deserving are prospered, and 
the kind and good are happy.’’ He was sleek 
and comfortable, and the world had gone well 
with him. He felt that sympathy and respect 
were rather thrown away on unsuccessful people. 
But when, in less than a month, he stood in his 
singed garments, homeless.and penniless, glad 
to satisfy; his hunger from the hand of charity, 
the “beam was cast out of his eye.” That 
Chicago fire brought many new revelations to 
wen’s minds. 

As long as that verse stands, “* Whom the Lord 
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loveth he chasteneth,”’ let us not be too hasty 
in our judgment of those who are unfortunate. 
We may rejoice, some day, that He gave us the 
épportunity of ministering to those whom He 
loved.. It will be niusic in our ears to hear Him 
say, ‘Ye did it unto me.” But to return to our 
story. 

«« There'is that little — cottage empty,” 
suggested Marian. 

«IT know ‘it,’”” said her husband. “But two 
persons are looking after it. It pays me good 
rent, every year.”* , 

«Tt will always rent well. I don’t believe it 
will be any loss if you let Mr. Carleton’s family 
take it for six months. Think what a relief it 
would be to have a good roof over their heads, 
and no rent to pay, now he is laid up. The 
Lord will more than make it up to you in some 
other way. I would risk it, if 1 were you.” 

“*¥f you say so, I will send the team down 
and have them moved in, next week. They: are 
in a great worry overt this rent, I know.” 

It was all arranged, and Marian Wad‘ her own 
little plan for the further comfort’ of the poor 
family, which would make the burden for the 
winter still lighter: 

No words could express the gratitude of the 
man, who was thus suddenly laid aside from 
active labor, and where the future looked most 
disheartening. ' “‘ The blessing of Him that was 
ready to perish, be upon you, Mr. Lee,’”’ he 
said, brokenly. ‘We can live on almost any 
fare, this winter, if we can only keep a roof 
over our heads, When I am about again, I 
mean to bend every effort toward getting a house 
for my family, that we can call our own, if it 
has only two roonis to it.” 

‘« That’s right, Carleton! keep it in view, when 
you get at work, and lay by a little every week 
toward it. The tide will turn, and when you 
are strong again, you will go to work with twice 
as much energy as before. I wish every work- 
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ing-man would set before him the same object, 
and never swerve until it was attained. A 
home of your own is the thing to make life 
pleasant, and your family comparatively com- 
fortable, even when ‘you are laid aside, as at 
piésent. I'Ilsell you the brown cottage some day 
on easy terms, when you are prepared to buy.” 

With a kindly good-morning he hurried on to 
his place of business. 

But what cheer and comfort he had left in the 
so lately sorrowful house of the laboring-man ! 
What a stimulus his words had given! Some- 
thing to hope for, something to look forward to. 
All the morning the man’s mind ran on in @ 
cheerful, hopeful channel, and his brain was full 
of busy pians for the future. The state of his 
mind was of great advantage to his body. The 
broken limb did better for the mental cheer. A 
person whom I knew came very near losing his 
life from a similar accident, just; by his fretful 
restlessness and anxiety to be aboutagain. ‘A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.”’ 

It is painful to think what would have been 
the fate of this afflicted family, in that long, 
dreary winter, but for this timely, helping hand 
held out to them. How full life is of just such 
opportunities of doing good! Yet how few are 
ready to embrace them! What suffering there 
is about as every day, which a little timely help 
would. relieve ! 

Generous-hearted Goldsmith was once called 
upon to prescribe for a sick man, and a glance 
around the poor room showed him the true na- 
ture of his disease. He was dying of poverty. 

Cheerily saying that he would send him a 
box of pills that would cure him, he repaired to 
his lodgings, and out of his own penury put up 
a little box of golden guineas, with the direc- 
tions attached, ‘ To be used as occasion re- 
quires.”” The man was speedily restored to per- 
fect health, and went forth to labor, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude to his kind 
physician. 

There was no idleness nor want in the home 





i a 
of “the Carletons that winter. The mother's 


heart had been cheered, and her hands strength. 


; ened by kindness, s0 that she had been able ig 


redouble her efforts for the comfort of her house- 
hold. Mrs. Lee had kindly interested herself 
in her affairs, and had enabled her to Procure, 
on easy terms of payment, a good knitting-ma- 
chine. This was a new thing in the place, and 
by mentioning her case wherever she had oppor. 
tunity, Marian soon obtained for her a good run 
of custom. Mrs. Carleton had now abundant 


work to do; and the returns were so ample that 
she used laughingly to tell her husband, “She 
Indeed, they 


could now earn more than he.” 
had never been so well off before. 

Mrs. Lee was always active, in this way,ii 
the cause of those of her: sex who. were com 
pelled to earn their living. Her extensivé ob- 
servation and information made it easy for her 
to give sound, practical advice to one in needif 
it, and her efficiency often found just: the right 
niche for the worker. 

This is, indeed, the truest charity—this help. 
ing the poor to help themselves. Indisotimi 
nate giving pauperizes instead of _— S Te 
ceiver up. 

What a blessed thing that there are so many 
noble women residing in ‘‘ brown-stone fronts) 
in our cities! What a. pity that: this number 
could not be still further reinforced from the 
ranks of those to whom: God has given abundant 
resources. If only our pleasure-seekers would 
but taste the joy which springs from’ this noble 
working for others, they would turn with dis- 
taste forevermore ftom the insipid pleasures 
which flow only from self-gratification, and leave 
no lasting good behind. 

The Carletons, through this timely aid, were 
gradually enabled to recover their position of 
ease and comfort, and even to increase it; for, 
partly .through Mrs. Lee’s help, -and partly 
through her husband’s judicious advice, they 
are now the owners of the ‘Lrrriz Brows 
Corrage.”’ 





PASSION- FLOWERS. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Ove night a tiny seed was sown, 

I scarcely thought it worth the while ; 
But day came, and a flower had grown, 

Its sweétness did the wind beguile. 
And day by day, in sun or shade, 

Not. chilled by any storms that fell, 
My blossom grew, and, ah, it made 

A lonely heart to bloom as well. 


So sweet, so fair—and can it be? 
I throve bnt when the Summer came; 
And when the Autumn fell on me, 
My bud was lost beyond reclaim. 
Thy love, as sweet as fickle, too, © 
I mourn in chilly Winter hours; 
Thy pledges, which I deemed so true, 
Died with the Summer's passion-tlowers, 
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«Js the bona fide New Yorker ever tired, or 
sick, or'sorry? Does he ever stop?’ i 

So I used to ask my sister Alice, day after day, 
as we took our drive through the Avenue to the 
Park, or went through Stéwart’s bewildering 
store-rooms in quest of a hundred things we did 
not want, or sat at our window in the hotel, 
where, in truth, I spent the greater part of my 
time, idly watching that’ busy, restless, ever- 
jnereasing, ever-changing crowd, that surges 
through:the great city like a mighty wave, seem- 
ing to engulf and carry all before it. 

“They tire me so, these people. Where do 
they come from, and where.can they all be going? 
And don't you suppose that, among them all, 
there must be a few we should like to know?’ : 

“Very probably,” replied Alice, laughing; 
“but how are we te impress those few with a 
wish to know us? Are we to send an advertise- 
ment to the daily papers, stating, that ‘Two 
Indies, possessing many agreeable qualities, but 
very few acquaintances, would like to enlarge 
their circle, and will’ receive applicants, (who 
must bring undoubted references as to character 
and, position,) at such and such a time?’ No, 
Nelly, that would hardly do, How shall we ac- 
complish it? I am quite ready; to tell the hon- 
est truth, this hermit life of ours begins to weary 
me just a little. I have yielded to your wish to 
bein perfect seclusion ;. but I can see that the 
inspiriting atmosphere of New York has done 
you. good, Nelly, dear, in spite,of yourself; and 
now the sooner we come out of our shell the 
better. Let us look around the-hotel, though we 
should never have the courage to make any ad- 
vances to strangers, even if attracted by their 
appearance ; and, on the whole, I think the mat- 
ter will regulate itself. We have been ‘alone in 
acrowd’ long enough now, and I want to see my 
little Nelly in her own proper sphere once more. 

And then we wandered off into a discussion, 
or rather @ long, rambling chat, about the kind 
of people we should really like to have. 

The day-light. died away,.and we looked out 
at the beautiful city ‘‘ under the gas-light,’’ and 
speculated afresh. on the probable destinies of 
the crowd still tramping under our windows; 
and, with the evening papers, and our many be- 
loved books, we ended the day. 


NELLY’S STORY. 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 








Ours was a strange position. We were both 


* 
comparatively young. Alice, was now twenty- 
five, and I, two years younger. Without being, 
by any means, regular beauties, we were suffi- 
ciently good-looking, to have been known in our 
native town, away down among the New Hamp- 
shire Hills, as ‘the pretty Langdon gizls.’’? We 
were thoroughly well-educated, had more money 
than we knew what to do with, and were abso- 
lutely alone in the world., Our parents,and only 
brother had died some years before the time of 
which.I am writing, and Alice was a widow. 
Poor child! Her,story is brief, and sad enough. 
The man she loved and married, at. eighteen, 
proved, in every way, t ~worthy, and, for three 
miserable years, her young .*fe was a burden to 
herself, and a cause of.eeaseless sorrew to me, 
who watched her lovingly,! but who was power- 
less to help-or comfort in such a grief as this. 
At the end of three years, she was released. A 
fall from his horse, while riding home in a state 
of intoxication, caused the almost instant death 
of her husband. 

After this Alice was anxious to lente the old 
house, where there were so many sad associa- 
tions ; where we had been happy children, and 
desolate orphans, and wher® my darling Alice 
had tasted a bitterness worse than orphanage. 
But where should we go? It was at the close of 
our short New England summer, that we held 
many & consultation as to where we should pitch 
our tent. Tome, it was a matter of utter indif- 
ference, for, at that time, all places were alike 
tome. We knew something of Boston, and my 
chief pleasure, during the memorable winter I 
spent there, was the great organ. Never will 
the recollection of ‘that first day in the Music 
Hall fade from my mind. It was, in more senses 
than one, a marked day, for from it dated my 
intimate friendship with Henry West. We had 
met at several parties; each had recognized in 
the other a kindred spirit; and, as he was an 
habitue of the house in which I was visiting, it 
became a matter of course that he should escort 
me to the various places of amusement, and show 
me “‘ the lions.’’ I loved music, but had enjoyed 
few opportunities of hearing it; no stars ever 
wandered so far out of their accustomed orbit, 
as our little country town; and there was very 
little native talent there. When, therefore, Mr. 
West invited me, soon after my arrival in Bos- 
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ton, to attend one of the Wednesday organ con- 
certs, I consented, little knowing what :awaited 
me, As we turned out of the busy street into 
the quiet, secluded court that leads to the Musio 
H@i, and then mounted the steep, dark, gloomy 
stair-case, I remarked, ‘If your organ is really 
so wonderful, why not make the approach to it 
more attractive? This cavern-like entrance has 
depressed mie already. ‘‘ Wait one moment,” 
said my companion, and, as he spoke, we were 
within.the:hall ; and there, in all its silent gran- 
deur, ‘stood the organ ; so calm and strong; so 
like a miglity fortress, in which might. be im- 
pressedthe spirits of the great masters, whose 
harmonies should presently escape and burst 
upon my ear! I was spell-bound. It seemed 
to me as fascinating to gaze'on its beautiful pro- 
portions, as it could possibly be to hear its tones. 
But, in a moment, the organist, glided into his 
seat, and then arose such a concourse of sweet 
sounds, as had never-be*:re reached me, even in 
my dreams. » Onwatd and onward they floated ; 
louder pealed thé triumphant notes ; then, gently 
pleading to be heard, wailed forth the marvelous 
Vor HM » its echoes sinking into my very 
soul. i 








When the first piece was ended (I remember it 





was-the fa }Tannh Overture) Isat quite 
still; the tears rained down my face, but no 
words would comei' Then it was, I knew in an 
instant how perfectly sympathetic were my com- 
panion and myself; if he had, at that moment, 
uttered one of the commonplace or conventidnal 
criticismsione hears.so often, I should have hated 
him sérever. But he did not; he onlysaid, very 
quietly, after I had recovered myself a little, «I 
am so-thankful you heard it first, with me;’’ and 
I replied, «‘ If only it might last forever |’’ 

From that day, our friendship: ripened ‘fast, 
and, during the remainder 'ofrthat memorable 
winter, the world was very bright tome. Every 
week, we went to the Music Hall, and then I 
studied out, with his advice and assistance, the 
musi¢ we had heard together. When the'spring 
came; ‘and Alide began to beg for my return to 
her, it was hard for me to think of all from 
which going home must separateme. And, ‘to 
all appearance, he felt it too. I:could not:doubt 
that -he had a very great interest in me, he had 
given so many proofs of it. Would he, I won- 
dered, speak some decisive'word before I left? 
Would the not ask permission to visit mein my 
country home? ‘So I:dreamed on, until the last 
evening came. For hours, the drawing-rooms 
had been crowded with guests, assembled to bid 
me adieu. Many a kindly greeting was spoken 
—many 9 wish expressed that we might soon all 





meet again. But not until very late, when 
most,every one had gone, did Mr. West appear, 

I knew, at a glance, that something was 

and my heart sank within me. I talked on, how. 
ever, as merrily as before, giving to each 8 bright 
word, a gay good-by, ‘wishing, oh! how earnestly, 

that it was all over. AtJast, we were alone, My 
hostess, 'wearied by the evening’s exertions, Deg- 
ged to be excused, adding; jestingly, “If one of 
the single gentlemen had loitered so long, Nelly, 
after all the rest, Ishould be rather suspicious 
on this last night; but there is no danger of any. 
thing serious coming to pass now—so I will say 
good-night.. Pray, Mr. West, do not be taken 
with one of your musical fevers, and persuadé 
Miss Langdon to openthe piano, for she’ is very 
tired, and must set out on her journey at amost 
anearthly hour in the morning.” 


As she turned to go;:Mr. West said, in's low, 


strange voice, '**I .must say: good-by ‘too; Mrs 
Gordon. This evening's ‘mail has brought me 
letters which oblige’ meto leave ates 
Cuba.” 

4*What! No bed news/ from Mrs. — ' 
hope,”’ she asked, anxiously. 


“My wife se u, and wishes me’ to join - 


her atonce.” | t ytey 
“1 am so sorry 5 but I sincerely hope you'will 
find her better‘on your ‘arrival. Give hermy 


kind regards“and good ‘wishes. How’ wej shall ' 


miss you! Pray write, and*Keép‘ us informed? 
Mrs. ‘West’s health)and Jet as see. you imme 
diately on your return ;” and; with a few inane 
friendly words, she left the fom.’ jen [ oMm 

His wife! Those two ‘words burned inteinag 
brain like coals of fire.’ I’ could not think, nor 
wonder, nor ask-a question: My one idea wast 
escape without ‘betraying ‘nty’ suffering; toen* 
sure his leaving’me’ without discovering’ what 
those two little words, spoken ‘so calmly and/un 
eonscieusly, “ your wife !? had wrought for'me! 
In that supreme moment, inthe single fash of 
time, while he crossed from the door he had ‘gone 
to open for’Mrs. Gordon, ‘back to the sofa where 
I sat, my woman’s pride triumphed over every 
other feeling, aud ‘I spoke‘ascalmly and deli- 
berately as if ‘no tempest raged within. 

‘« You must let me, too, express my regret that 
you sresummoned away ow so painful an errand,” 
I said; ‘and allow*me, though @ stranger 
Mrs., West, to send wimesbage e good wishes for 
her-recovery.”’ | 

He looked:at ‘me keenly and Jong ; but my im 
passive face, and meastired ‘tones; baffled wel 
that sharp sorutiay. 

‘You know, then, that I had the good fortune 
to be a married man ?”’ he said. 
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ark you made yesterday, I imagined, for a 
poment, that you were not aware of it; and, 
strange a8 it may appear, I rather think Mrs. 
Gordon's mention of my wife, "just now, is the 
first that has chanced to be madé before you. I 
wanted you to know’ it before we parted. Icame 
here to-night partly to merped ry: ‘position, as the 
say.” 

fiery kind of you, I am sure; vib yon melt 
isquite am old story tome. Don’t you know, 
Mr. West, that ‘Benedict, the married man,’ 
always Bhows his colors, iarspite of himself? I 
hope; Gertainly, to have the pleasure of making 
Mrs, West’s acquaintance on my next. visit to 
Boston) and of telling her how much I ‘am in- 
debted: to you for many acts of kindness and 
courtesy.) And now, if yéuraill not think me 
rudeol must'ask ‘you to let mie say good-by, for 
Dhave still some packing to attend to.” °° 
,/tG@opd-by,” said he? Not anotlier word escaped 
him} bat that piercing eye was fixed intently 
uponimie, seeming to ask, “ Is this all true f"’ 

How I reached’ my Home; I cannot tell, even 
now.! The journey‘was /accémplished;' however, 
iad, on the evening oPthe following day, I threw 
niyédlf into Aliee’s arths ;.wad when, shocked, I 
sippose, at the changed! fave that met hers, she 
exclaimed, “‘ What is 'the matter, Nelly; dear?’ 
Deutvéated, “*'Do not Te site 
joverme dlways.”? 


yAfler a few days, I opened my héaet, and wld 


herall ; but begged thatlthe subject might never 
again be mentioned between us. 

| "And now my Mife was indeed a blank. I was 
novill in‘body, ‘so I said jy wnd ‘when ‘it was re- 
marked that I became thinner aad paler, I attri- 
bated all to my dissipation and ‘late hours in 
Boston, There was 10 ‘longer ‘anything that 
fleised or displeased; interdsted’ or ‘wearied, 
amased: or annoyed me; © I dared: look neither 
backward nor forward. I read without receiv- 
ing the slightest ‘ithpression from’ the pages i 
fumed over, and listened to Alice’s eweet voice, 
tndthe kindly chat of friends and neighbors, 
Without understanding or caring for their words. 
‘Thus it was with me,' when at last the time eame 
that Alice decided on a-change of residence, and, 
fora beginning, resolved on trying how we should 
like New York. Isaid, “New “York will does 
well as any othe? ‘place, if you: will not let: me 
say quietly atchome 2 and be! we went, Alice 
aud I,wnd w feithfuldld woman, who had béeh 
with ts from out @hildhood; and loved and 
Watched over us as: if'we were her very own. 
We established ourselves at the Everett, and had 
been'there for several months. Insensibly, the 
#Y; genial atmosphere of ‘the great, live city, 


had stolen even into my stagnant, aimless, hope- 
less existence ; and I was beginning, at the time 
when my story opened, to ‘awake out of sleep,” 
and to wonder whether possibly, 

Seid Lk 

Alice had'been very patiénit with me. Tf often 
think now, how dreary the days must have been 
for her. She was bright’ and joyous by nature, 
and the memory of the sufféring she had endured 
inher short married life was fading under the 
influence of time. She was free to enjoy life, 
and, with her brilliant mind and winning man+ 
ner, she needed only to appear in society to be- 
come one of its most shining ornaments: But 
she gave up all for me,’ and ‘waited, uneomplain- 
ingly, until the cloud shold be lifted from my 
spirit. 

Th ‘all this'time, I had heard nothing of Henry 
West, but that his’ wife ‘had recovered from her 
§lness‘in' Cuba,'snd ‘returned with him to Boston 
in the following spritig. Inthe semi-occasional 
correspondence ‘between Mrs. Gordon and my- 
self, his name had only once ‘oceurred, when she 
wrote, “ Mr: West inquired ‘for you’ yesterday, 
and was grieved to hear you had adt' been well. 
He looks himself very badty, and has lost al} his 
spirits. Perhaps madam’s society has'a de- 
pressing effect ;'and'ne'wonder, for, as you know, 
his boyish marriage was the great mistake of his 
lifé. They are utterly. uncongenial,’ and, for 
years, have lived apart; ‘at least’nine months out 
of the twelve, though they are, nominally, on 
good terms.’ Now, however, her health. is fail+ 
ing very rapidly, and it may be that a happy 
release for both is at hand.’’ 

“As you know,” she wrote. Ah! if only I 
had known! My only consolation, in looking 
back on that terrible evening, was the conscious- 
ness that I had been brave and self-possessed to 
the last, and: thet’ ‘he had) never suspected ‘the 
truth. Yes, Iwas daily and hourly thankful 
that I had told the falsehood so calmiy! And 
yet how I have ever loved the truth from my 
heart! iv 

On the very day after I had talked with Alice 
of the possible materiel that might be found in 
the crowded streets of New York, we made otir 
first acquaintance there. A lady, whom we had 
frequently met inthehalls and dining-room, and 
admired for cher refined and dignified appear- 
ance, and who occupied, with a stately old gen- 
tleman, evidently her father, the suite of rooms 
adjoining our own, knocked hurriedly at our 
door one night, after we had retired. Our old 
Margaret answered ‘the summons, and the lady 





begged that we would come to her assistance, her 
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father having been taken suddenly and danger- 
ously ill. Alice hastened to do all in her power, 
and for several days, during which the invalid 
slowly recovered, she made frequent visits to our 

ighbor’s apartments, bringing back most elo- 
a descriptions of both father and daughter. 
The latter, who introduced herself as Mrs. Gray, 
of Boston, now came. frequently to, our parlor, 
and the acquaintance, hid fair to become.a real 
friendship. The.ies,was broken, and I no longer 
wished to continue. our isolated life. On Satur- 
day, Alice came im from a welk with our friend, 
and said, 

** Nelly, Mrs. Gray wants you to go with her 
to-morrow to vespers, at St. Stephen's, to hear 
the Stabat Mater. May I tell her you will accept 
her invitation ?’’s./ bio 

Now, to tell the truth, I had just decided to try 
and persuade Alice, to aceumpany me on a tour 
among the Catholic’ churehes, in, search of the 
beautiful Lenten music, of which I had so often 
heard; but she was.a devout, ritualistic little 
churchwoman, who.did not believe in wandering 
round ‘iato strange.folds.. She was a constant 
attendant, at, St-,Alban’s, where I also went for 
the sake of her companienship;; ‘but the services 
there had’ litile'interest.for me.. They were too 


like, and yet too unlike, the matins and vespers 
of the old Roman mother, and. utterly failed to 


impress or improve me. So I was quite ready 
to avail myself.of Mrs. Gray’s invitation, and 
welcomed her ¢ven/more: cordially thay usual, 
when she came, a few hours later, to‘repeat it in 
person. As she sat and talked, I found myself 
wondering whoit was she resembled so strongly. 
The shape of her head, the expression of her 
eye, the tone of her voice, all seemed strangely 
familiar ; yet we had never met until a few weeks 
previous. The conversation turned easually on 
a gallery of paintings we hadall séen long ago 
in Boston; and while Mrs. Gray and Alice re- 
called and discussed the various pictiires; my 
thoughts flew back to the happy hours I had 
passed in that same gallery with Henry West. 
I was lost in a sad dream when Mrs. Gray’said, 
in answer to some remark: of Alice’s, 

“Yes, we have fine pictures, sometimes, in 
Boston; but we have our magnificent organ 
always. Of course, you heard it, Miss Nelly, 
when you were there? Your sister tells me you 
are passionately fond of musie, and of organ- 
music especially.” 

«Yes, I have often heard it,’ I replied. Did 
I not remember it? and that first day, and the 
Tannhauser Overture? But} could not speak of 
it, and Mrs. Gray continued, 

“T always thought. I appreciated our organ 





entirely; ‘but .when my brother Henry ¢ame 
home from Europe, the year after it was open, 
his intense enjoyment surpassed even ming, ani 
the hours hespéntin.the Music Hall every week, 
were the happiéat,.d -believe, in his: life. ; Ang 
this remisids me. to. ask if you will allow: mets 
present this. same brether of mine to you to-mor 
row? He will arrive here late to-nightyaidisiil 
be most happy to escort: us to St, StephénigoWhere 
he is a regular attendant whenever —— 
York,’’! oihe 

I suppose Alice enawered for me that an 
be happy to make acqtiaintance with our friend 
brother. I was ‘too bewildered to speak 4h 
strange likeness that made her face se femilige 
to me at first sight, the name. of .thiscunknoy, 
brother, Henry, hissimtense love fororgananusis 
—what could it elk mean? Was. Linow fo,med 
him again? to endure :afresh.all the misery the 
the kindly hand! of time’wag ouly just beginning 
to hide amid the flowers. of resignation and coe 
tentment? I passed the rest, of the dayuand 
night ina state of feyerish excitement. | Lwihld 
ask no quéstions., If,it. were indeed he Las 
about to see, I shotld aeét him as bravely asi 
had parted from ham.; .die: wae; and .conld-be 
nothing to me, aftemithis:eud:day ; opr paths 
might never cross again! would Bear ‘it, iv (yr 

At the appointed time, Mns. ‘Gray calledfor 
me, but came alone! Then I real: .ed/howweak 
I was; how I hadbeen hoping tosce him; though 
L had told myself we ee as the — 
strangers. 

** My brother will: ates us ab the churehy”.sail 
Mrs. Gray. ‘‘He wag jobliged to go first to;visit 
a sick friend, bus will pot be detained long,” 

We reached the church just as the service ws 
beginning, and the first strains of the magnificent 
Stabat Mater of Pergholese already issued from 
the grand organ. |‘ The isles were very crowded; 
but as we approached Mrs. Gray’s pew, she whis 
pered, in a tone’ of relief, 4¢;How fortunate! I 
see that my brother has arrived before us, and 
kept our seats;, but I. must defer the introduc 
tibn till‘after service.”’ 

The gentleman stepped. from the pew to allow 
us to pass in, evidently listening intently, all the 
while, that a note of the music should not 
lost. He cast a careless glance on his sister's 
companion—oun eyes met. | All saw was look 


of joy, of thankfalnpas, 6f gontdnt. In. my face, 


I.believe he could readiabsplutely nething. Ab, 
what hours were those to me! , But. for the 
music, I could never have sat there—so near to 
him, yet so infinitely faraway! The music,n0" 
wailing, now beseeching, now triumphant, rolled 
through the church like, a'voice from. heaven, 
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pau 
panishing, for the time, all thoughts of earthly 
rials and temptations. But it ended at last— 
the vesper service was over. 

“fg the crowd slowly dispersed, we sat listen- 
ing to the really beautiful march of Beeth- 
oven. Then Mrs. Gray begged us to‘ wait one 
moment, as she wished to speak to some poor 
.. who were assisted and employed by her, 

we 









fe now waiting for her. She simply 


pamed ns to, each at and left'us. The ‘one 
aapent lengthen into a half hour; the last 
‘ aoe st the 


ett ‘Ahetf away ; only a solitary 
mee ‘knelt here 


aaa ? did ‘tljere in the lonely 
And I was listening to “the old, old story ;” 
how, cine the, ory day we met, he had cared for 
e and me s nly’ ‘but, ‘fettiered- “by that uricon- 
‘iii, into which he had entéred 
F when ‘a mére boy, it was impossi- 
Say one word: * rest he-had loved 
ie ! dnd tlow hé was free, and had 
de'to bbe me bit, to isk whither I remem- 

















bered him. And this time I had no need to tell 
a falsehood. 

When Mrs. Gray rejoined us, she looked from 
One to the other with a bright, loving smile, and 
whispered to me, ‘“‘I never knew, until just as 
I was ¢oming ‘for you this afternoon, that ydu 
and Henry were old friends. May I be your 
friend, also, Nelly, for his sake ?’’ 

Then we all walked ‘slowly home in the twi- 
light to Alice, who Tooked up, inquiringly, as we 
entered the parlor together. She must have 
seen, at a glance, that my sorrow was suddenly 
lifted from my heart } ‘and when I presented Mr. 
West, as “an old friend from Boston,” the truth 
flaslted upon ‘her in a moment.’ 

When he left me that evening; “he said, “eT 
cannot wait long for you, Nelly. Say ‘di the 
g00d you can of me to thé dent sister, aid’ per- 
suade ‘her to give ydu to me very soon.”* 

Alice was neither obdurate nor selfisl, and 
the next simmer she’jiined my husband‘ and 
inyselt in’ a happy wandéttng over Sunaes 
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Op hfs crimson couch arrayed, 


bees Who, kzigty, why ? Tig last purple curtain stayed. 
‘Every lily, fern, or brake, - "Twas till then. 
That round it grows,doth take 
8°” Fresher chéirme,for the sake | Jem pena cattl us 
Ofdays gone by! Harid in hand together locked ; 
Again T see— 1 bus Whispering softly as we walked, 
Who kiiow’ who? 8 And the fettering:night-bird mocked, 
’ Golden ringlets floating,free, Low—#0 low. 
mw thay hace Ceha ealtatine! | Long we spake— 
Who knows where? 
we a remeheraie Near the margin of this lake, 
rom Fat wottrayete’ 8"? Where the rippling wavelets break, 
led; Who knows when? And the rustling maples make riak 
his. t | Till fhe oun, lis joumney made, Music fair, 
| siuiut awe 4 a. 
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A revprn, loving smile, 
A soft caress, 
A gently spoken word, 
“i A stolen tress. 
A greén.and shady lane, 
All bright with flowers; 
Beneath the grand old trees, 
Such happy hours. 


And down the silvery stream, 
A little boat; ”’ 

Past ferns, and grass, and reeds, 

Doth idly float, 
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And in the church-yard dim, 
“A green, gréen grave; 
Where wild flowers bloom and fade, 
And willows wave. 


Ob sad, sweet momories! 
How vague they seem! 
Yet kindle into light 
t A tender dream. 
Bright days forever past ; 
Life’s sweetness gone ; 
Oh, Father! help me say, 
“ Thy will be done!” 




















A WEAR AND A DAY. 


BY, FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tae Doremouse had fulfilled her mission well, 
and in the “nick of time.” The very next day 
the ogre came to the house, and finding Flora 
alone, he told his story. In order to be truthful, 
I must add that no sheep ever looked meeker or 
more frightened than this redoubtable being. on 
that occasion. _; 

Flora informed her secret familiar that she 
had much ado not to laugh, though, in fagt, she 
‘was nearer crying, for his unexpected earnest- 
ness made her nervous. She demanded until 
the following evening to think the matter over, 
She must wajt for her uncle’s. return before 
giving her answer, because it was necessary to 
overwhelm that individual by a few rien 
airs. > (} 

“T will wait! I will do whatever ‘you tell 
me!” cried the ogre. ‘Only be. mercify!! 


Don’t keep me long in suspense !” < 


She smiled on him, and even permitted him 
to take her hand for an instant—her cold, beau- 
tiful white hand ; and the touch of it caused the 
silly ogre’s heart to thrill and thfob as tumultu- 
ously as if he had been an elder brother of 
Romeo’s. 

Before night St. John came ‘home. After din- 
ner Flora struck a majestic attitude, tempered 
by humility, and put her newly wakened spirit 
of ecif-ebacgetsen into words. © 

“Uncle,” said she, “why did you not tell me 
that if I accepted Mr. Sternhold, he would assist 
in setting your affairs straight ?” 

St. John knew pretty well all that had taken 
place, and perfectly understood the mood into 
which she had worked herself. 

“My dear child,” he exclaimed, striking an 
attitude in his turn, and entering with beautiful } 
readiness into the spirit of his part; ‘my dear 
child, ask you to sacrifice yourself for me? Do 
you take me for a demon of selfishness? Oh, 
Flora! I thonght you had known me better! 
No sacrifice for my sake~-I could never permit 
that. No, no—never! Disgrace rather !’’ 

Then Flora began to look.so hopelessly obsti- 
nate, that, in his eagerness to hear the whole 
story, he could not elaborate his speech farther, 
and added, in a more commonplace, eager tone, 

“ Has he—has Sternhold proposed to you?” 

400 
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a.” Flora replied, somewhat, too v 
fally for a martyr... 

She could see through ‘her’ ‘uncle's 
acting, and despise him, though 3 she ie ' 
own theatricals for. pure earn sty ag. Yous 
have often done when the n martyr-spirit 
possession of PBs 
of And you-—you——" 

“St, John fairly trembled, and his voice ‘airy 
shook ; but he was not pcting now. Hes 
for an instant. Flora regarded thig ti 
part and Pargel of hig histrionics, un 1 not 
help, him in the least, She waited, There, e,Wag 
less majesty and. more melancholy. ngw in 
bearing; she began to wish to tease him a lit 

*«Did you uccept, my love?’ demanded §, 
dphn,stleygth. 1 . 31 UO 

_ No,” said Flora. 

*«Good Lord !’’ he exclaimed, fiercely, and 
“sprang to his feet. Then, remembering his part, 
he controlled his tempex,.set down, again, drew 
out his pockethandkerchief, ahd waxed lach- 
rymose. 

“You had not told me. what, you wanted,” 
continued Flora, sternly. .<4.1f you had been 
open and frank with me, I should not have hesi- 
tated for a moment—-not,an iustant !” 

«« Ah, Flora !’” said We, # good deal more than 
a match for her, though she was a woman, “if 
your heart——”’ tesid- Ww 

““My heart!’ she brake in, with a. shrill 
laugh. © oct awond oul 

«‘ Your interests, them;’* hie said, eoldly. “If 
a sensible care for. your own future did not 
: Prppt i; to accept Mr. Sternhold's offer, I 
} would not have you do it for my sake. I can 
bear ruin——” Here his voice shook appre 
priately. ‘Iam aman; but, for you, for that 
faithful wife, yonder, it is hard to contemplate— 
I owa that, it is hard! Oh, Flora, Flora!” 

‘IT did not accept Mr, Sterphold,”’ she began. 

“You have already given’ me that informe 
tion,” interrupted St. Jehm, with mingled pa 
tience and sarcasm. 

«‘ But I shall to-night,” she continued, with 
tragic gesture. wine 

St. John had been certain what. was to come, 
so had preserved his. equanimity. 


” 





“I shall to-night,” repeated Flora. 
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# My dear child !”” oried St. John. 

He clasped her in his atms, and ‘they did 
very: neat tableau, while the ‘Dormouse blub- 
yered softly in'a Gorner. She ‘always hid her- 
wif in corners, when there was the least threat. 
ening of difficulty between incle and niece. 
Wah} Anastasia,” said St. John, shaking his 
head at her in ‘sweet reproach; “you have be- 
trayed niy secret-—weak Anastasia |” 

The Dormouse didnot understand theatricals, 
aid grew frightened. 

«What have I done wrong now?” sobbed she. 
«Ohyoh! Put'me to bed! ‘You téld me—she 
tid—you-—” foie 
Fortunately she became‘ unintelligible. They 
soothed her between them, then Flora made her 
teoape, disgusted with her uncle and his pre- 
ténde, but perfectly satisfied with her own con- 
ues 1 ' 

The next evening the ogre was punctual to his 
tryst; and weit up at once into the séventh 
heaven of dreams. Flora ‘determined to be 


perfectly truthfnl—she was so in a’ bertain 
} 


_#Tean’t tell you ‘about’ love,” she said. “1 


fist not deceive you. I hate had my lesson, 
id om afrait’ to trust that feeling.’ 

She'told him frankly enough about her old 
dream, and its rade awakening, but eased his 
pain by adding that she‘could see now what an 
empty ideal she had worshiped—aereation which 
hainothing in common with the man himeelf. 
Still: the shock of waking, of discovering her 
ettor, had left her cold and! hard—suspicious of 
her own sentiments as well’as'those of others. 

% You must’ ‘be patient with me,” she said, 
and her smile would have softened a Cyclops. 

He neither raved or protebted; just answered 
quietly, ti ae 

*As patient as’ poor humanity can be, for I 
love you, Flora ; and you are the first woman to 
whom I ever spoke such words.’’ 

Somehow, unbelieving as ‘she was, Flora felt 
that he told the truth, and his’ earnestness 
checked the jesting response which rose to her 
lips, 

“Most men havetheir dream and romance in 
early vouth,’”’. he! continued, “but none was 
granted me. I used to feel that fate had de- 
frauded me of my-right; I am glad now, for I 
have; all at once, the dreamy passion of a boy; 
and the judgment and full-strength of manhood 
added, to make my happiness perfect.” 

The “rds would have seemed ‘dreadfully stilt- 
td, o..7 he said them with such grave calmness 
that they sounded solemn. A pang of self- 
Teproach stirred at Flora’s heart as she listened, 





and remembered how tnworthy she was of such 
devotion. It was easier and safer to keep within 
reach of the commonplace, so she said, laugh- 
ingly, ~ ’ 

“Don’t put me on 4 pedestal, I beg; I shall 
be'sure to'disappoint you terribly if you do. I 
have always told you what an inconsistent, ridi- 
cnlous ¢réature I aii Remember, I have not 
deecived you in’ regard to’my feelings.” 

It was a satisfaction to insist upon this ; it put 
her on good terms with herself to play at'heliey- 
ing in her own sincerity. We all do Yh 
foo often, and the harm is increased by the fact 
that we fool ourselves as much as’ others. 

‘“«T am perfectly contented to have you just 
as you are,’ he réplied.. “‘I only wish that I 
Was more worthy.” 

“Qh, now, if you attempt humility, I shall 
certainly not believe you,’’ she said. ‘Let’s 
take’ everything for granted, and the poetry pro- 
per to the occasion will last’ all the longer.” 

He looked #fittle hurt at this speech, but did 
hot’ expostulate. Flora felt ashamed, and had 
three minds to get into a passion, and send him 
off at‘once. But he'began talking more freely 
than he had ever done to any human being, and 
she grew so much interested that she forgot to 
analyze her feelings, or think about anything 
beyond his confession. 

When he'was gone, she grew disgusted at hav- 
ing forgotten to be as miserable as she ought to 
have been; but she made amends for that by 
doing a great deal of Spartan maiden for her 
uncle’s benefit; and he, while pretending to ad- 
mire and be touelied, nearly killed himself with 
silent laughter at the display. 

‘‘She’s neatly caught,’ was his secret com- 
ment. ‘She would have thrown the fellow over 
but for this chance of coming out in the martyr- 
dodge! Now, she'll makea splendid match, and 
surprise herself by being very happy. Upon 
my word, he’s a trump, too! I’d no idea he was 
half so fine a chap—precious verdant, though, 
all'the same! The ogre is merely on the out- 
side.” 

For, before leaving the house, the happy child- 
eater had held a brief interview with St. John, 
and asked permission to become his nephew. 
St. John was much too wise to attempt theatri- 
cals; he only grasped the ogre’s hand warmly, 
and said, 

«(I am delighted! Flo is the best girl in the 
world, and I know you will make her a good 
husband.” 

The days and weeks went swiftly by, and the 
ogre began to beg that before the late autumn 
drove them away from the country he should 
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claim his wife. Flora’s feelings were.so varied 
and inconsistent that she could not decide what 
made her unwilling to set the time.. Nothing 
would have induced her to believe that a sense 
of her own unworthiness to receiye the offering 
of his great love lay &t the bottom of her hesita- 
«vn; but it was the truth, nevertheless. 

No woman ever. tried harder to make. her des- 

tiny unendurable by searching on, every side for 
thorns wherewith to sting herself; but the hu- 
miliating consciousness would remain, that, she 
was not'nearly so miserable as she ought; to be. 
She tried to believe the stories concerning him; 
tried to think he was hard, and cruel, and grasp- 
ing; but so many proofs accumulated of his 
goodness and generosity, not to her, but in cases 
which he had no idea would ever come to her 
ears, that she was. obliged to relinquish the 
effort. 
_ Atleast she could despise him for being a 
parvenu,; but gradually she, was. obliged to ac- 
knowledge that he thought. mre¢h less about 
money than the noble-blooded people she had 
known. There was no end to her expedients 
for keeping him a lowly. place in her esteem. 
If he made her few presents, she assured her 
familiar that he was stingy. If. he did,.offer 
gifts, she attempted to call his lavishness osten- 
tatious vulgarity ; and through all, and under 
all, was heartily ashamed. of her own mean- 
ness, yet would not retrograde from the line of 
feeling she had marked out. 

She decided that in sesthetic matters her mar- 
ried life.must be so solitargy.that Marion, in 
the Moated Grange, must have led an existence 
of delicious hilarity eompared to what hers would 
be in the stately gloom of the ogre’s castle. 

Behold, where art was concerned, he was able 
to be her teacher, though she had spent half her 
life in European capitals, and could talk volubly 
the unmeaning slang of so-called connoisseurs. 
She had always supposed that she admired na- 
ture; and it was a little surprise to her when she 
came to think about it, that she could not tell 
the name of the nearest tree, and knew no more 
of the habits of the song-birds that frequented 
the woods than she did of the peculiarities of the 
dodo. In poetry, and even novels, she found 
that it was one thing to read them for the rythm, 
or plot, and another to find out the hidden: sig- 
nification and object which every true work of 
art must: possess. ‘As regards heavier and more 
serious literature, her knowledge—upon which 
she had been so much, complimented—appeared 
such’ a very superficial business, that it was 





better not to think about at. 
Sill she would not adit these truths, patent } 


NA ee 
as they were to her comprehension... So she fell 


back on the sentimental side of ithe argument, 
She had dreamed her dream ; there was no room 
in her heart for love—it wag a tomb filled with 
coal-ashes! She.was to be dissatisfied and un. 
appreciated all her life to come; she had ¢x. 
hausted existence, drained her eup, trodden 
the burning ploughshares,: (whatever that may 
mean,) and so on through the weak. nonsense 
which seems so, beautiful at her age. 

She really believed, as the young always do, 
that life must hinge upon one feeling, that her 
mind and soul had reached their full develop. 
ment, while in reality she was just now getting 
old enough, and matured enough, to begin really 
to live.. Romeo and Juliet are pretty and poeti 
cal, but they are babies all the same. Though 
their loves may be romantic, and their sorrows 
touching, they are not a thousandth part so pa 
thetic or,so..gtrong as the loves and sorrows of 
those, whom Juliet would consider old fogies, ang 
Romeo would sneer at with the insolent assur 
ance of youth. 

The weeks drifted on to the beginning of Sep- 
tember. St, John became uneasy, and was jvery 
anxious that Flora should set a period for the 
wedding. Haste is usually an error, and) by 
his unwise eagerness St, John roused Flora from 
@ placid sort of dream into whieh she had ingen 
sibly fallen during the past fortnight. The ogre 
had been at home all the time, and there had 
been drives and excursions, long, pleasant walks, 
quiet tete-a-tetes; ‘and if St: John had only te 
mained as sage and far-sighted as he was inthe 
commencement, he would not have disturbed the 
tranquillity by any unfortunate interference, But 
he grew too anxious to be patient or wise, and 
fretted Flora wptil her familiar began to whisper 
to her again, and she rose in rebellion. 

The two were sitting one evening in the gar 
den—a lovely moonlight evening, too. The Dor 
mouse had a headache, and St. John’s segar 
made her ill, so he asked Flora to keep him com- 
pany in the arbor, meaning to take that oppor 
tunity of speaking his mind more freely than 
he had yet done. 

He could hardly have chosen so unfortunate 
a moment. Flora had over-fatigued herself by 
a horseback expedition, and was just in the mood 
when expostulation or advice of any kind was 
enough to drive her wild. St. John thoughtthat 
he was getting very artfully toward the subject 
in his mind; but she saw what he was at ins 
second, and the more he praised the ‘ogre, the 
more she sneered, and did the indifferent. 

St. John; seldom lest his terhper- when there 
was anything to be gained by keeping it; bu 
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pe was, probably, o little billious, and self- 
restraint became less easy than usual. At all 
events, before he knew it, he waxed angry, and 
blurted out, | 

«Tl tell you, what, Tenses are making a 
fool of yourself! I never knew:so lucky a girl— 
never! and it is high time for fyou to’ stop these 
airs and graces!’’ 

Now it is hard to hear the truth about one’s- 
self, even when put in the mildest and most de- 
precating fashion, but it is a good deai more 
than human nature)can bear to have relations 
take to plain speaking, 

« Your language is terse and elegant,’’ quoth 
Flora; ‘but I am obliged te:dorifesa that it does 
not convey any meaning whatever te my imind. 
I dare say I am stupid, but you ‘oma ex- 
euse it.” 


“Confound your sneers!” cried 8t. John, 


throwing away his segar, and his last semblance 
of self-control with it; if he had only held fast 
tothe Havana, he might have kept his temper, 
and everything would have been remedied. 

Oh, my brother man! do remember that, 
when your elder sister preaches, when your 
mother-in-law is inspired to point owt your duty, 
when your wife’s aunt espouses the cause of 
that injured creature, keep your segar fast be- 
tween your teeth, and, in the classic language of 
Astemus Ward, ‘‘ Let. ’em rip!” 

“Confound your sneers!”’ cried St. John, a 
second time. 

“I beg your pardoa,’ returned Flora, with 
stately calmness; ‘‘ but splease do not mistake 
me for your wife. You may swear at her, but 
you shall not at me.’’ taj 

(It is noticeable, that when a woman is angry, 
she invariably stigmatizes the mild expletives 
8t. John had employed as profane language. ) 

“Oh the———’’ he began. 

“One moment,” interrupted Flora: ‘If you 
expect me to listen, be good enough to put your 
meaning into decent language—if you can.”’ 

“I will, and state it clearly,’’ returned St. 
John, with the little, unpleasant laugh,. which 
was @ sure sign of towering rage on his. part. 
“Your pretence of thinking that you are! mak- 
ing a sacrifice is simply ridiculous, and has been 
carried far enough. You are a deuced lucky 
girl, and you know it! Now don’t play and fool 
with that man any longer, for I warn you that 
he will put up with no nonsense! Set your wed- 
ding-day, get your clothes ready, and don’t go 
prancing off in the air like a balloon.” 

“Have you quite finished?’’ asked Flora. 

“No, I haven’t! There are several more 





things I want to say, and now I've. begun, I 








mean to do it, Iam tired of this sort of per- 
formance ; it’s time you had the truth from some- 
body——”’ 

++ It would be @ novelty indeed to hear it from 
you,” she broke in, trying to keep calm enough 
to sneer, and be insolent, because she knew that 
would enrage him more than anything else. 

«« At all events. you hear it now,’’ he answered. 
‘‘ You are behaving like an idiot. You have 
the best eh for: happi ever offered a girl, 
and you know it, only you want to do poetry.” 

“This from you!” ¢ried Flora, and was on her 
feet in an instant. The homethrust had cut too 
deeply. 

«That's out of a novel,’ returned he; “or, 
rather, it is out of three hundred thousand, at 
least! Do sit down, and don’t make yourself 
anything more absurd than you can help.” 

«You dare to talk to me in this way?’’ ex- 
claimed Flora. ‘‘I knew you were the meanest 
and most impudent of men; but I did not think 
even you would venture upon such language to 
me.” 

** You see I do, Lady Macbeth, and what makes 
you so angry is the fact, that what I tell you is 
true—you are making an idiot of yourself!” 

«‘Oh, this is too much!’ cried Flora. ‘ After 
the sacrifice I have made for you—after my sell- 
ing myself for your sake——”’ 

He interrupted her by whistling two bars of 
a waltz, and then began to laugh again. 

By this time the St. John blood——never of the 
coolest—was up to boiling heat on both sides, 
and they told each other a fearful number of 
wholesome truths, in much louder tones than 
were consistent with their ideas of good-breeding 
in calmer moments. Finally, for the third time, 
Flora dashed out on her pet war-horse. 

“I am selling myself for you,’’ she cried ; 
‘selling myself, body and soul, to buy you ease 
and luxury! Selling myself toa man whom I 
hate—consenting to be eaten alive by an ogre—» 
accepting misery for you—for you——”’ 

Something between a groan and a curse from 
her uncle made her pause abruptly in her mad 
tirade. She followed the direction of his eyes— 
there stood the ogre himself. If he had risen 
from his grave to:confront her, he could not have 
looked whiter or more death-like. 

Flora’s temples beat as if they held a score of 
tiny. hammers; her ears buzzed; she was half 
blind from. varying, contradictory emotions, 
among which shame was uppermost. She. was 
only conscious that St. John had retreated, and 
left her alone with the man whom she had so 
vilified, and that she had, by her insanity, dealt 
as deadly a blow to her, own peace as to his. 
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« Flora |’? she heard him say, and, afterward, 


she remembered thinking, that if he had indeed 
been & ghost come back to reproach her with her 
treachery; he would have looked as he did now, 
and his voice would’ have had the: sanie dull, 
heavy beat. ‘‘ Flora, I ask your pardon! I did 
not mean to listen—you know that. Task your 
pardon for the great wrong I have done you.” 

There was a constriction inher throat, which 
ehecked some wild words she tried tospeak, and 
even rendered inaudible the groan of anguis 
which might have pleaded for her. She could 
only shrink lower and lowgr into the chair where 
she had sunk, and let him go on. 

«There is no need to sell yourself to the ogre 
for your uncle’s sake, Flora. '.I have done for 
him everything that I could or should in any 
case. I didn’t dream how he had been persecut- 
ing you! I have been such a blind, selfish brute, 
that Ionly thought of my own‘happiness. And 
I loved you so! | It isn’t any excuse for having 
tormented you, but I have no other~-I—I loved 
you so!” 

Tt was awful to hear his voice uttering these 
brief ‘sentences, pausing between each, lest it 
should fail utterly, and his self-control break 
down. 


She wanted to tell him that she had lied—lied 
from the depths of her soul; that day by day 
she had grown more clearly to recognize his 
nobleness; that shame of her own unworthiness 
had made her try to underrate-him ; but her hor- 
rible agony caused an absolute physicn! spasm, 


which left her helpless. It was‘part ofher pun- 
ishment that she could make no effort to undo 
her work—undo it, not for his sake only, but 
her own as well; not for his wealth, his gran- 
deur, but because’ she realized that, in losing 
him, she lost the one true friend ever granted 
her—the one human aid, whereby she might 
have been helped up out of the petty, dwarfing 
influences of her past life'into a purer day. 

But she could not speak—eould not articulate 
asyllable. Then she heard his voice again, 

““Good-by now! I think God will be merci- 
ful enough to grant’ me one grace—never to see 
your face again through time or eternity. Oh,I 
believe, even there, I could not endure the sight 
—always to love you, ‘and to remember that I 
brought this pain on you.” 

She exerted her last strength, and flung out 
her hands; it was the only appeal she could 
offer: He had turned his ‘head away, and did 
not see the gesture. Still ‘that slow, dead voice 
smote, not. so much on her ear as on her soul, 
and seemed the beginning of the remorseful 
echoes which must haunt her forever and ever. 





“Don’t hate me any more, Flora! Try not ig 
think about: me ; it is theone kindness that you 
can show. You have suffered so long and pe 
tiently, all these months, and I was go blind, 
Ah, do forgive me+try to forgive me! T ought 
to have known that: you were sacrificing your. 
self, that you couldn't love me—me, every man'y 
jest and by-word! me, the ogre! I was very 
mad; forgive me—it’s alb-over’ now. I never 
shall trouble you any more—never any mote,’ 

Before the horrible spasm of nervous pain 
would let her jaws unlock, so that she could ar 
ticulate, he was gone—gone so fast and 80 far 
that the hysterical shriek which burst from her 
lips did mot reach himi.! She’ got out of her chair 
—+tried to: follow—toshriek again. Then came 
the theught; how worse than useless; as if/he 
could be made to believe any words that she 
might speak! If she were to kneel to him; 
swear herself deafiand dumb ; die before his eyes 
of thé love which rose full statured in her soul, 
how could he trust her? The last hope was gone 
—the judgment for her sin had overtaken her, 

When morning came, the ogre was far enough 
away. §8t. John heard the news before Flora 
left her chamber, and went frantic. He had 
thought that, by leaving the pair alone on thé 
previous night, the girl’s marvelous tact would 
right matters—and now the ogre was lost to them; 
before the present hour, had actually sailed for 
South America. 

St. John knew that, if he stayed to meet Flora, 
he should inevitably murder her; and, as there 
was nothing to be gaimed by that summary pro 
eceding, he wisely took the first train to New 
York, and remained absent nearly a week. By 
the time he returned; uncle and niece were alike 
glad to avoid  battle—they hardly spoke. 8t. 
John soon took himself off again for » fortnight, 
and, when he came back, Flora packed her boxes, 
and departed toward Albany to stay with an old 
friend: From there she went to make a visit m 
@ gay country-house, and two days after her 
arrival; came face’ to face with a phantom out of 
the past—thé man whom in her girlish days, she 
had believed that she loved; the man who de 
serted her for wealth and ease, for whom she did 
her best to’ break her heart, and, failing in that, 
allowed her treachery to warp and darken her 
life, till she ‘had been tinable to ‘see the one real 
chance of happiness offered ‘lief until it was tod 
late. rom od Att 

The handsome painter was 4 widower now, and 
though he had managed to work fearful inronts 
in thé grand fortune silly Emily Jones left him, 
he was still rich enough to be a desirable mateh, 
according to the rules that society lays down. A 
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good. deal of his health had gone after the wasted 
, and his reckless life left him looking 
od ten years older than his age. 
_ Flora’s first impulse, when she found him in 
the house, was to go away, but she would not 
to the weakness. To beat a retreat so sud- 
denly would cause comment, and make her ridi- 
culous ; he might even be capable of telling peo- 
ple that it was because she feared to meet him. 
And she did fear, dead and cold as her dream 
was; certain that the man had not the slightest 
place in her heart, she dreaded to meet him lest 
‘ gome pang of. memory should fill her with loath- 
ing and self-contempt. But nothing ever. hap- 
pens in this world as we expect. She had shivered 
gad, trembled in her own room up to the last 
possible moment, but. had finally to. go down 
into the drawing-room. There were a good many 
assembled. She was surrounded, and 
made much of at once, and, in spite of her an- 
ticipations, she looked Harry Tremont full in the 
face without recognizing him, The countenance 
gas familiar to her, yet so changed that she had 
positively to ask his name, and when she heard 
it, only felt a sort of pity. 

, This unexpected triumph over her own folly, 
put her in good spirits, and she looked and talked 
her best. He did not approach her before din- 
ner; there was the whole length of the table be- 
tween them during that meal, and it was not 
until late in the evening that she found him 
standing by her side, and tatking in the lazy 
voice which she had ence thought so charming, 
but which now only caused her a thrill of irri- 
tation. She would have liked to shake a little 

energy into his face and tones. 

The very next day he began to do the tender 
and sentimental ; but she paid so slight attention 
that it never occurred to her he could be in 
earnest. He might have a wish to discover if 
his old power was completely gone, and she was 
quite willing that he should learn the truth. So 
he took her greatly by surprise when, the even- 
ing before his departure, nearly a week later, 
he came to her as she was walking up and down 
the veranda, and, almost without preamble, 
began a tolerably passionate declaration. 

“I beg your pardon,” said she, laughing good- 
naturedly ; ‘‘ but I have heard all this before. 
I know exactly what it is worth, and you don’t 
tell it nearly so well as.you once did,’’ 

He burst into a torrent of self-reproach and 
remorse. 

“Twouldn’t do.that either,” saidshe.. ‘‘ Really 
itis not worth your while to take so much trouble.”” 

“Oh, Flora!” he cried ; ‘can you be so hard 
and unforgiving ?”’ 

Vou, LXIII.—28 





“T don’t think Iam one or the other,’’ she 
answered, 

He told her how he had suffered, how mean 
and.base he had. been, what a load the fortune, 
for which he falsified his soul, had proved; and, 
with the consummate vanity of a weak .man, 
could not believe that.she had ceased to care for 
his affection, When she found that it was use- 
less to try stemming the tide of his eloquence, 
she waited patiently till he finished, then asked, 

‘«‘ And what reason have you for telling me all 
this?’’ 

‘* Because I love you, Flora; because the sight 
of you has brought the old dream back in all its 
freshness.” 

She turned impatiently away, checked her- 
self, and said, coolly, ‘‘ And, after that ?”’ 

‘‘T want you to be my wife, Flora! I love 
you! Oh, try to forget all that wretched past; 
come to me, and let us be happy.” 

‘TI thank you,” she replied; ‘‘ but to accept 
your offer would not make me happy.” 

Of course, he could not be convinced that she 
was speaking seriously. He pleaded and per- 
suaded still more, and at last she told him the 
truth. 

“J could not marry you,” she said. “I did 
think once that I cared for you; but, since then, 
I have known what real love is—a very different 
feeling from the girlish dream that I wove with 
you fora hero. I don’t wish tospeak unkindly, 
but you must understand. Why, Mr. Tremont, 
the greatest favor you could have done me was 
to go off as you did in search of ease and fortune.” 

_So he could do nothing but stare, and dimly 
comprehend that, in some way, she was leagues 
and worlds beyond the reach of being moved by 
any words that he could speak, 

He left the house the next morning, and Flora 
felt a sort of mournful satisfaction in the idea 
that she had at least done a tardy justice to the 
ogre by recognizing his worth, in contrast to the , 
man whose memory she had tried to keep be- 
tween her and Sternhold’s honest love. 

Flora made several other visits, so that it was 
almost winter before she again appeared at the 
cottage. She learned, on her arrival, that she 
and the Dormouse were to spend that season in 
the dull little house as best they might. St. John 
was about setting off for Washington on some 
political intrigue, and he frankly told his niece 
that he had no money to waste; her going could 
not serve any purpose whatever. 

“‘You chose to throw away your trump card, 
and I ean’t help you play a hand that has no- 
thing higher than the deuee in it,”’ he said, with 
grim humor, 
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Still the two did not quarrel. Both tacitly felt 
that never, in the whole course of their future 
lives, did they wish to have another battle. St. 
John was furious to see how haggard and worn 
she looked. | She had flung aside her last chance 
—+she could neither aid him or herself any more. 
Henceforth, she would be only a bit of disre- 
garded household lumber im his eyes. Hewould 
keep her out of his sight as much as possible, for 
he fancied that she would grow a dreadfully 
skintiy, sharp-featured old-maid in no time ; and 
all the religion St. John possessed was a hatred 
of everything ugly, so far as externals went. 

So he went his way, and Flora sat down to 
look her life in the face. It did not wear a very 
cheerful aspect, one must confess; but she was 
brave enough not to make it worse by useless 
repirings. 

“TJ don’t know what you'll do here,” sighed 
the Dormouse. “If can’t get back to Florence, 
I'd as soon be where I am; but I don’t know 
what you'll do! Oh, Flora! we can have cauli- 
flower for dinner every day, now St. John is 
gone. You'll not mind the smell, will you?” 

Flora assured her that she would not, and the 
Dormouse was comforted. Indeed, that night, 
after dinner, at which she had devoured the 


savory vegetable to her heart’s content, she 
waxed very cheerful, and told Flora she thought 
they might be quite happy there. 

* As long as the caulifiowers last,” said Flora. 


«« And there's a good many of them,’’ replied 
the Dormouse, seriously. ‘We'll have one, au 
gratin, to-morrow—won’t we, Flo?’ 

But, soon after St. John’s departure, the poor 
Dormouse fell very ill, and remained so for a 
long time, while the cauliflowers lost their fresh- 
ness in the cellar. Flora watched over her, and 
learned a good many lessons in the gloom of that 
sick chamber—lessons which enabled her to 
regard existence and its duties in a light far dif- 
ferent from that in which she had heretofore 
studied them. 

I think it natural enough that the memory of 
the man she had treated so unworthily should 
have grown more and more clear in her mind as 
time went on; that all the noble qualities, in 
which she had refused to believe while he was 
by her side, should have appeared still nobler 
in contradistinection to her own evil-dealing. 
Day and night he was in her thoughts, and she 
believed, at length, that she could take up life 
@new, and make some better use of it, if only 
she might be permitted to see him once again, 
and beg his forgiveness for her folly and sin. 

The spring came—the summer. St. John 
vouchsafed occasional brief visits to the cottage ; 





eee 
at length, one somewhat longer, for he was gh 


liged to come back and bury the poor Dorm 
who faded slowly out of the world. 

Flora was glad to remember the patient sours 
last words, ‘You have been very good to ma. 
very good! ‘I’m not afraid now—ey 
seems plain! God will take caréof me where | 
am going, and He will take care of-you here,” 

The time had been when Flora would haye 
smiled in scorn at such faith, or Worse still, have 
thrust it from her soul in bitter unbelief; but ij 
was not so now; in trying to find comfort and 
repose for the poor Dormouse, during those long 
months of suffering and pain, the priceless gift 
of faith had been vouchsafed her own soul—ghe 
could never again be utterly desolate or alone 
in this dreary world. 

The Dormouse died, and was buried, and then 
St. John made preparations to leave the cottage 

‘« You will not be back here again, I suppose,” 
Flora said. 

“I should think not,’ returned he, with’ 
shiver. “I may possibly go to Europe this 
autumn ; some business arrangements promise 
rather well—but I’ve not much hope! Things 
go against me! I’m growing an elderly man, 
It's a little hard that, at my age, there’s no way 
shown; it might have been different. You fee 
that, I hope—we’ll not talk about it.” 

‘No,’ said Flora. ‘It could do no good; it 
would only annoy you for me to say that I am 
sorry I have been a disappointment to you.” 

“A disappointment! Why, no——” 

St. John stopped short. He was on the brink 
of a rage, and he wanted to get away, and be 
free of her. If he reproached her, she might 
remind him that he had spent her money. It 
was better to keep up appearances, and cling to 
the melancholy, suffering part. 

“T have been thinking what I can do,” sai 
Flora. ; 

« Ah!” said he, and sighed, dolorously, 

“TI have written to my old governess, Mm 
Manners, and I think, if we can manage, we 
shall open # small school together.” 

“When I think where you might have been,” 
groaned St. John, beginning to perceive that he 
should not get off without giving her something. 

«The cottage,” pursued Flora, “is mine, isn't 
it?” 

‘*Oh, yes!’ snapped he. 

“ Then if, in addition to that, you can let me 
have a thousand dollars, I will never ask you for 
anything more; and I think I can get on very 
well.”’ 

This was an easier riddance of her than he 
had expected; and they arranged the matte 
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tamer 
amicably. That night, when Flora went up to 
her room, she remembered that it was just a 
to the hour from the time when Sternhold 
had left her. mc a . 2 

St. John was gone in the morning before she 
yent down stairs; but she had secured a check 
for the money she needed, and Mrs. Manners 
would be with her before the-end of the week. 

The day went on—a year and a day since she 
had flung aside peace and happiness in her 
wicked blindness. While she sat thinking of it, 
there eame to her news that the man she had in- 
jured was within reach. Flora felt that, if she 
could heat him pronounce a free pardon, a bles- 
sing would go with her in her new career. 

As she wondered if she might send for him, a 
gosiping neighbor brought further news. The 

was ruined—his health broken ; some per- 
sons said that his mind was ‘impaired. Flora 
waited no longer than té hear the dismal story. 
She hurried off through the sumset to the castle, 
and entered the gardens by a side-gate, which 
she’knew was never locked. 

Aturn in the path brought him within view. 
Hewhs standing by a fountain, in the centre of 
the garden, perhaps taking a last view of the 
pesutifal haunt he must relinquish She saw 
only how pale and wasted the face was; what a 
hopéless gloom filled the brown eyes, that once 
sparkled and grew glad at sight of her. She 
called out ; for the first time uttering aloud the 
name she’ had so often whispered to herself dur- 
ing the past months, 

“Geoffry ! Geoffry !”’ $ 

He started back, putting his hand to his fore- 
head with a gesture of pain. She ran forward, 
and caught his arm, saying, quickly, 





‘ For a year I have waited to ask your pardon ; 
night and day have prayed that [ might live to 
hear it granted “5 

“There was no nedd,”’ he interrupted, looking 
away from her. ‘It was my place to receive 
pardon. I asked it, Flora.” 

‘Wait!’ she cried. ‘Don’t speak. Don’t 
make me lose my courage! I thought I could 
never tell you the truth, because it would sound 
like a lie made up to get your fortune; but now— 

«But now, Flora?’ he repeated, his voice 
quickening into wonder. 

*« You have lost it; and Iam glad—glad! Oh, 
Geoffry, you asked me once to marry you. I 
ask you now, for I love you. I did always— 
I > 

Her sentence was again left unfinished ; she 
was seized in his arms, pressed to his heart, and 
such a tirade of mad nonsense poured in her ears, 
that she could only sob in ecstasy. 

It was not until the moon came “tp and stared 
at them that they remembered howl it was. 
Geoffry gave her his arm to lead ‘her home. 
They had talked until there was no shadow be- 
tween their souls. 

“I forgot one thing,” he said, suddenly. «It 
may part us-yet.” 

‘What? what?’ she asked, clinging closer to 
him. 

“Only that I have not lost a penny of the for- : 
tune you hated. Poor F >ra, you will be gobbled 
up by the ogre, after all!” 

If she would have uttered any expression, 
either of reproach or shame, there was no op- 
portunity. He wa8 clasping her to his heart 
again, and his lips closed over hers in one long 
kiss of perfect reconciliation and love. 
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How the whole air is filled with balm, 
And earth seems lightened of her care, 
As, beckoned by the fragrant June, 
I wandér through the fields so fair, 
And pluck @ daisy, or perchance 
Drink from the gentle murmuring rill 
That pratties forth a pleasant strain 
Along the foot of yonder hill. 


Scarce any sound disturbs the calm, 
Which I could wish might never cease ; 
For one has had so much of storm 
As to desire eternal peace. 
The world I banish from my heart, 
Whilst, sinking downward on the sod, 
The spirit, swifter than the lark, 
Is mounting upward to its God. 


BY H. T. 





SWAIN. 


Here stands the old dismantled church, 
With moss and ivy creeping: fast; 
There the old path up which have trod 
The generations of the past— 
Who held their quiet, peaceful way 
Unknown of men, unknowing them, 
And came upon the Sabbath-day 
To hear of Him of Bethlehem. 


Now I stand gazing on the graves 
Where they lie still for evermore; 
The fathers sleep, and soon shall we 
Rest from the tempest’s surge and roar. 
When all the suffering and the pain 
Are ended, and we cease to weep, 
What comfort hath the soul like this— 
“He giveth His beloved sleep?” 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. , 


» . Mrs. Cressy was so unfortunate as always to 
, be.takepn, for somebody else. In, two cases she 
so completely resembled certain other) persons 
as to be almost unable to convince the mistaken 
parties that they were wrong. 

‘‘ But, indeed, my dear,;| you must be Mrs. 
Sarepta Johnson,.of Little Falls, married a year 
ago last July by my cousin, the Rev. Mr. Bigley. 
It is impossible that two persons should re- 
semble each.other so exactly.” 

‘Indeed Iam not Mrs. Johnson,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ for my name is Cressy; and I was not 
married a year ago last July, for my husband 
has been dead more than two years;’’ and the 
strangetgrpassed on, marveling. 

At another time she was greeted with an affec- 
tionate kigs from a slender, sentimental per- 
sonage, who apostrophized her as ‘‘ aunt Polly,”’ 
and inquired if she had dropped down from the 
moon. For a moment Mrs. Cressy was too in- 
dignant to speak. Besides, the refleetion upon 
her age, (for who could aunt Polly be but one of 
the ancient ones? and she was only twenty-six, ) 
she fancied the man had purposely insulted her, 
though, when he apslogized with all the deli- 
cacy and sincerity of a perfect gentleman, of 
course, she took back her unjust. suspicions. 
Subsequently, she was shown a likeness of aunt 
Polly, and was obliged to confess that. it resem- 
bled her, and was quite as youthful. 

Mrs. Cressy was a very pretty woman, petite 
and graceful, much beloved by her friends, and 
admired by gentlgmen. | During the two years 
of her widowhood, she had lived in seclusion; 
but we cannot mourn forever, so, at the end of 
that time, she began to wear purple and violet 
colors, which, I believe, are esteemed sufficiently 
decorous for half-mourning. 

Mr. Cressy was not considered a rich man 
during his lifetime: but he left his wife twenty 
thousand dollars, which, with her simple tastes, 
wes a very respectable little fortune; and the 


wilow would have been very happy, in spite of } 


her loneliness, but for the multitude of unfor- 
tunate resemblances that were forced upon her. 

My face must be a very common one,” she 
said, to an old friend, who had just been narrat- 
ing to her how much somebody declared she, 
Mrs. Cressy, looked like somebody elso, ‘‘ her 
very living image,’’ was the expression. 





“It is a very sweet one,” was the: teaponss, 
‘and in this case gave a very great arid tende 
satisfaction, for the persom whom you 20 much 
resemble, died only a few months ago; and you 
may judge with how much pleasure Mrs, |—_ 
recognized the likeness of her sister.” 

In due course of time Mrs. Cressy had 8 lover, 
a pleasant, quiet man, who met her at a party 
given in Honor of her only sister, who had lately 
come fromthe West. Matters progressed smonthiy, 
and they were to be married as soon agsgh 
should return from a visit which she conten. 
plated making her sister in Chicago, during thy 
summer months. 

‘« Business will require me to remain: hére," 
said John Appleton, as they parted, ‘bat 
shall write you, often.” : 

“Here at least I hope I shall resemblesti- 
body,’’ said the little widow, as she settled hier. 
selfin the great rocking-chair in her sister's 
handsome parlor. Ter sister smiled. 

‘It was only this morning my Biddy said your 
face was the very moral of one Mrs. Gol. Wil 
kerson, the lady she: last: lived with jothat you 
were as much alike as two pays, as she\expres- 
ed it.” 

The widow held up her hands in despair. 

“Even in Chiedgo!’’ she murmured ;: "my 
fate pursues me everywhiere.”’ 

Her troubles commenced in earnest now. 

One day she was summoned into the parlor to 
meet a gentleman, upon whose card was written, 


‘George Augustis Fitzsimmons.” 


She found a tall, theatrical-looking personage, 
with an immense mustache, and large, melan- 
choly eyes; quite an imposing-looking gentle 
man, in fact. 

«I see before me Mrs.’ L. N. Cressy,’’ he said. 
in a deep, bass voice, bowing low. 

‘That is my name,” was the reply. 

‘* Most happy to make your acquaintance; am 
myselfa professional. Do youstill sing at —!” 
mentioning the leading theatre. 

“Tsing?” faltered the little widow, who dil 
not know a note of music. 

“Yes, at ——? I am commissioned by ou 
manager, to make you a liberal offer, in cast 
your engagement closes this season.” 

«A liberal offer! engagement! Why, whodo 
you take me for?” she asked, her cheeks flushing 
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He in his turn looked surprised. 

«] att certainly talking with Mrs. Cressy, the 
well-known vocalist, lately leading lady at Gil- 


5 Bed ibe 

«Fou have made ‘s mistake, sir,” said the 
jiile Worn, With dignity. ‘* My nameis Cressy, 
bat I Hever sang a note in my life, and I cer- 
isitily am not-an actress.” 

«] beg your pardon,” responded the gentle- 
nan, rising, and, with many apologies, he took 
his leave. 

On the same day she received the following 


singular letter, or Father note : 


“My Dgar L.;-—Since I parted from you i 
hove been at times very unhappy ; but I have at 
last made up my mind to pursue the path of 
duty, and act like an honorable man. It is true 
that your fascinations did blind me to a certain 
extent;, but, thank God, itis all over, and you, 
at least, have nothing to complain of, Why 
should I wreck a happy home? why compro- 
mise those who depend upon me? I think you 
ares reasonable woman, and will see, like my- 
self, that everything should be broken off—at 
once. Do not write me; you cannot turn my 
purpose, Gr. your way, and be content with, the 
laurels you win. ; : 

“In bhste, only your friend, 
“J. @. A,” 


The widow read this. astounding note over and 
over again. 

4#§,G. A.,” she murmured. “J. stands for 
JohnjA.for Appleton; ‘it is from New York. 
What can it mean?’’ and tears of indignation 
satted to her eyes. Should she go with ‘it to 
her sister? No. Nelly. had said; onfy yester- 
day, that she never had seen so cold & lover; 
she should not"have the opportunity of pitying 
her, or even ef condemning John Appleton. She 
would think it: ali out herself, and then write. 

She did, however, reluctantly confess to her 
sister Nelly, and showed her the letter. 

“Tn all probability.it was intended for the 
other Mrs. Cressy, your double, said she, laugh- 
ing. 

“T might think so; but the initials, and —New 
York!” replied the pretty widow, with a sigh. 

“Well, at all events, you can wait a day or 
two. You will certainly get a letter from him to- 
day. Didn’t you expect one yesterday? I won- 
der he has not written.” 

The widow ‘took Her sister’s advice, and waited 
—two, three days, a week, still no letter. Mrs. 
Cressy made up her mind; she was justly indig- 
nant, 


One night they went to the opera, her sister, 





her sister's husband, and nerself. The widow 
was nervous and pale, but prettier than ever. 

«Do you see that sweet little creature in the 
box with the Percivals?’’ asked a gentleman of 
Miss Ada Summers, a Chicago belle, who, with 
her mother, was seated on the opposite side of 
the house. 

«Yes; who is she, pray ?”’ 

‘¢ Her name is Cressy.”’ 

‘*Cressy! you don’t say,”’ cxclaimed Mrs. 
Summers, with a glance of disdain, ‘‘I heard 
she was here.” 

‘‘Isthat thesinger?’’ queried Ada, with in‘erest. . 

«Why, I don’t know. Yes, I, shouldn’t wan- 
der,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘ Pray, don’t look at her, the horrid creature,” 
exclaimed the matron, as her daughter levelled 
her opera-glass again. ‘I pity the Percivals; 
they ean’t help it, of course, if she is a relation ; 
but I wouldn't have brought her here,’’ 

«She is pretty, though,’’ said Ada. 

‘« And a great pity she is,’ responded her mo- 
ther. 

The following day Mrs. Cressy brought, three 
envelopes to her sister, and threw them exeitedly 
on the table. 

“There is some hoax being practiced upon 
me,” she said. ‘Read them.” 

Her sister read them, 

‘‘A milliner’s bill of sixty dollars; a letter 
threatening a lawsuit, and an anonymous letter. 
My poor Lilly, your double has become a per- 
secutor,”” exclaimed her, sister Nelly. ‘I'll get 
William to see,.to it,at once. It’s entirely too — 
bad you should be troubled in this manner. 
We'll have a stop put to it immediately; you 
are actually growing thin.” 

In the meantime far different scenes had been 
enacied in New York, at the residenge, of Mr. 
John Appleton. He had not been well for seve- 
ral weeks previous to the, little widow's depar- 
ture, and when she had gone, he suceumbed to 
the nervous prostration, hat had troubled him, 
and took to his bed. 

For, a week he was very ill, so ill that his 
physician almost despaired of his life. With re- 
turning strength, however, he began to be anx- 
ious with regard to the woman he loved. Ile 
had not written her one line; of course he could 
not expect to hear from her. Great was his as- 
tonishment, therefore, when, on sitting up for 
the first time, a letter was put into his handa. 
He opened it with eagerness.. Afterall, she had 
waived eliquette, in the greatness and purity of 
her love, and here were sweet words from her 
own fair hands!» ‘What was his astonishment to 
read the following : 
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“Mr, Joun G. APPLETON. 

«« Srr—You need not take the trouble to write 
to me again, even asa friend. Our engagement 
is, of course, as if it had never been. 

‘s Listy Nogt Cressy.”’ 


The man seemed confounded for a moment. 
His pale cheek flushed crimson, and then faded 
to an ashen gray. 

‘Good heavens! What-does this mean?’ he 
eridd. “I never wrote her.” He looked the 
lettér over, read it again, and then muttering, 
“‘what monkey has been at work here?” he fell 
back in his chair, sick in heart as well as body. 

“You must get me well as fast as you can, 
doctor,” he said, when his physician came fn an 
hour after, “I have sonie business to attend to 
iu Chicago, and I must go before I am a week 
olier.”’ 

**You’re not to travel for a month,” said the 
doctor. ‘Why, man, your pulse has gone upto 
a hundred. What has happened? [I told you 
to let business alone. Confound it, do you want 
to died ?” 

««T shall start exactly one week from to-day,” 
said John Appleton. 

‘*Then you are a dead man,”’ said the doctor. 

‘«Very well, then, I'll die,” John doggedly 
responded. 

He did start, as he had declared he would. 
His haggard face and hollow eyes attracted more 
than one pitying glance, and he did indeed look 
like a man whose days were numbered. 

Mrs. Cressy had seen her double at last. She 
was s small woman, with a bold, handsome face, 
dvessed remarkably well, and received a great 
dealofcompany. Her residence was in the same 
street with Mrs. Cressy, the widow, who now 
regularly sent the letters she received to the 
right number, and was troubled no more with 
love messages and duns. 

But the pretty face of the widow had sharpened 
a little. The western air did not agree with her, 
she said, and she longed’ for New York again, 
she hardly knew why. She still grieved over 
the supposed faithlessness of John Appleton, 





though she would not acknowledge even to her. 
self, how well she had loved him, Her sister 
read her secret, however, and pitied her, 

One day, toward nightfall, Mrs. Cressy set 
rocking thoughtfully forward and back, toying 
with a tiny gold pencil attached to her watch- 
chain, and her sister sat at the window, putting 
the last stitches in a bit of fancy work, and 
glancing now and then at Lilly’s sed face. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

“There's John Appleton !” she cried. 

The widow sprang to her feet, her face illumi- 
nated, but as quickly sat down again. 

e‘‘It was he or his ghost,” said her sisier, 
‘«The resemblance was perfect, and there's the 
door-bell.”” 

Mrs. Cressy pressed her hand upon her heart, 
and turned her pale face away. Presently, a 
manly voice was heard in the hall, a manly tread, 
and then John Appleton and Lily stood face to face, 

“Do I look like anybody you ever knew?” he 
asked, with a wan smile. 

“John!” her pallid lips faltered. 

«¢ How could you write'me such a cruel note?” 

«« How could you?”’ ' Her voice faltered before 
she could finish the sentence. 

“*T never wrote you, dear,” hesail. “Thave 
been ill.” i ' 

She held out her hand. There was no need of 
words. Presently, she brought him the letter. 
He knew the handwriting. 

‘s A cousin of mine,”’ he said, ‘‘ who has been 
sadly wild. I hope the poor fellow has reformed. 
He was, for a time, so I have heard, the dupe of 
some desighing actress, and this Miss or Mrs. 
Cressy must, of course, have been the one. » His 
initials aré like my own, and he is in the same 
line of business. 

The wedding came off in Chicago. i 

On the same night, Mrs. Cressy, the cantatrice, 
warbled in her bird-like voice, at the theaire 
where she nightly sang, i 


“ Then you'll remember me !” 


Mrs. Appleton remembers her, but has no 
pleasure in the recollection. 
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BY MES. MIGNON IVONS. 


Sweerrer than breath of roses, 
Just bursting into bloom ; 
Or tinted apple-blossom, 
Yielding « rare perfume. 
Fairer than the radiance, 
The stars are drifting down ; 
Holier than the silence, 
Which is night’s fittest crown. 


Yea, sweeter, fairer, holier, 
Than aught this world hath given; 
More sweet, more fair, more holy, 
Than everything but Heaven, 
Is childhood, with its beauty, 
Its innocence, its glee, 
Its trusting love and matchless faith, 
And Christ-like purity. 
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JANE TO ANNA. 
A——, August 2, 1872. 

Once upon a time, three wild girls, who had rid- 
denthree miles from the village, and walked three, 
came to a school-house, when, downa lane on the 
Ieft, they saw a high gate beforethem. They knew 
that was the opening to the River-et-Mountain 
farm, where Phoebe lived with her ‘‘old man,” 
her cat, her two cows, her pig, and her chickens. 

They went in at the gate, and swung it to 
after them. It took all three to do it. There 
they were in a track that showed faintly two 
cart-ruts, and the ox-path between. 

After following this a few rods, looking with 
curiosity on the strange scene that, little by 
little, as they advanced to the brow of the hill, 
opened before them, upon river, and beautiful 
riyer-bank, upon woods, and farms, and hills, 
and upon the mountain, they came where it was 
allspread out, and they saw with what dignity 
the mountain rose, how gently its southern slope 
came down into the green field, that, in its turn, 
“came down toward—toward Pheebe’s garden— 
Pheebe’s house! 

“There's Phosbe’s house! There’s Phoebe’s 
house!”’ they cried out, and stood stock still to 
see it looking so little, so low, seen from the hill— 
so weather-stained! ‘Qh, such a little, brown, 
modest, cozy nest,’’ they said, clapping their 
hands, and laughing in their gladness. 

“See ! ’tisn’t clap-boarded !’’ ° 

When one of them said that, another, the 
writer of this, said, ‘‘ It shall be clap-boarded.”’ 

The writer of this, speaking to a dark-haired 
man, at a dreadfully littered table in the mid- 
dle of the large room, said, ‘‘ And it is clap- 
boarded, isn’t it ?’’ 

The Man, very slowly raising his eyes, that 
have a far-away look in them, from his book, 
“What has been clap-boarded? I wonder if it 
is this book of Dr. Hickok?’ looking at the 
cover, “this ‘Humanity Immortal; or, Man 
Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed!’ ”’ 

The writer of this—‘‘*No, my dear John! 
Pheebe’s house. Hasn’t it been clap-boarded ?”’ 

John, stretching his arms, yawning, coming 
slowly to his feet, ‘« 1 suppose it has, Why?” 

The writer of this.—‘* Who do you suppose 
did it?” 

John.—* This little wife of mine.” 
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John's Wife-—She didn’t! You did every 
bit of it yourself. There is Phobe’s letier, 
written in ’5I—that proves it, She says here, 
that she doesn’t have all the thanking to do; if 
she had, she thinks ‘her heart would burst open. 
She says so, John, ‘ burst open’, for it, that is, 
the thanking, is going on allthetime. Sheeven 
waked herself and Aaron up with it, one night, 
crying, she thanked you so, and saying, ‘ Who'd 
’a thought when ’e was here that day, huntin’ 
roun’ arter rocks, that he’d be the one ter du it?” 
She says, when the sun rises, the sun helps her 
te thank you. Only think of this, John !—the 
sun! She says, all their corn, growing, thanks 
you; and the cows, she says, we can't think how 
the cows, both of them, especially Brindle, the 
one that’s got such a contented face, thank you. 
And she wishes I could see all her chickens lift 
up their little stubs of wings, and run in all 
sorts of queer fashions, when they undertake to 
help her thank you.” 

John, clapping his palm to the top of his wife's 
head, not knowing that he was blessing her, per- 
haps, but he was, ‘1 think, we had better go up 
tosee her, Ill take Dr. Hickok along. What 
will you take?” 

John's Wife.—‘T21 take. this,dear thing, my 
New Testament, Professor Noyes translation. 1t 
is so dear to me!”’ 

“Tt shall, be clap-boarded !’’ the writer; of 
this said that day. “I'll tell ps and grandpa 
that it ought. to be. That's what made Phoebe’s 
rheumatism so bad last wimter! Great cracks, 
of course !’’ 

‘‘See her smoke!’’ they said. ‘‘ Nobody else 
can have such blue, pretty smoke as that. See 
how it rolls and curls! Ah, see how pretty 
everything is! There’s her garden; we can 
see the rows of things. I can see her hens, 
where the wood-pile is! She'll have chickens! 
Oh, I am in such a hurry to get there! Ah! 
there's Phoebe herself—little, short thing, in the 
door-way, sewing. See her arms go—poor, dili- 
gent, hard-working arms! Bless her! Let’s 
wave our handkerchiefs !” 

One of them, the writer of this, had filled 
her handkerchief with all manner of curious 
toadstools, and the like, by the way. She held 
the knots into which she had tied the corners 
now, in her left hand, but with her right she 
411 
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doffed her white sun-bonnet, and swung that to 
some purpose. 

The face down there was lifted and fixed to- 
ward the brow of the hill, where the girls stood, 
the diligent arms lying stil on the work in her 
lap. 

«She sees us! She'll guess who itis. We told 
her we should come, you know, and she, crying 
because she felt so bad to leave us, said we 
shouldn’t. Now here we are! here we are, 
Phebe! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ 

It echoed like magic; and. one of the girls, 
the writer of this, said she would rather live 
there than in forty villages, the other two re- 
sponding heartily, ‘So should I! so should I!” 

The cart and wagon-track wound round the 
hill, to make the deseent gradual; but the girls 
said, *‘ Let’s go straight down here; won’t it be 
fun? No grass to speak of, you see. Phoebe 
won't eare; Aaron won't.” 

‘«Let’s ride the rest of the way,’’ said the 
writer of this, laughing, and beginning to break 
a twig off the young, white birch, growing at a 
rock-heap close by. ‘“ Let’s ride horseback.” 

How they laughed, eatehing the idea! How 
they twisted, and said, “Oh, it hurts my 
fingers !’’ 

** Oh, so it does mine!’ 

“And mine! Oh!’ 

But they twisted and pulled, wished they had 
Dick’s knife, or Robert’s ; his was always sharp- 
est, and cried, ‘‘ Oh! oh!’ helping each other, 
and Jaughing, shaking the birch, stirring the 
rock-heap in a way. they were wholly unusted 
to, probably. : 

But they love it, like patient, dumb, living 
creatures, the writer of this thought; and, while 
the rest were getting their horses ready, ridding 
them of superfluous flapabouts, as one said, add- 
ing, ‘“‘ Oh, how it hurts !’”’ she restored the stones 
that had fallen to their old places on the heap; 
and, as well as she could, closed the drapery of 
the birch upon the wounds she had got, saying, 
«Poor tree!’ then turned, and was the first to 
mount, because she gave her horse no grooming. 

You remember how they praneed ; how badly 
one or more of the horses behaved ; liow Phebe 
laughed until she eried—eried downright hard, 
and only with difficulty got over it, even when 
they were all at her little door, and the horses 
were left outside, and the bonnets were off. 

* She said it wasn’t all the lanzhing that set her 
to crying. It was in part because she was so 
giad to see them ; and she supposed in part, too, 
because she had been “kind o’ lonesome” all 
day. And parts of 2 good many days she sup- 
posed she'd been kind o’ lonesome, when Aaron 





me acne 
was at work in the other field, so that she didn’t 
see anything of ’im, from the time he went i 


his work, about six in the morning, until seven 
o'clock, and sometimes later, at night. Only 


when he came home to his dinner. Then he 
didn’t stay long; went right back. No neigh- 
bors in sight, and nobody passing, they lived g 
far from the rodd; and so she didn’t, all that 
time, see anybody but just her kitten, her pig, 
her hens, and her ehickens. And she'd got 
some of the prettiest, cunningest chickens, 
added, brightening, opening her snow-white 
table-cloth. 

‘*I'd just made my fire, and got my tea-ketile 
on, and sot down to finish mendin’ Aaron’s pants, 
when I see you,” her face brightening moreand 
more. ‘I knew, in a minute, who it was, Or, 
I knew you'd be there, Jane, and you, Ann. | 
couldn't make out, first, whether the other one 
was you, Laury, or Eunice ; but-I thought it was 
you.” ; 

Through this the girls had interspersed their 
‘* Too bads!”’ their “‘ Yes, indeeds !"’ their “Tm 
glad you have chickens for company—they ‘ate 
darlings !’’ their “« And it is so pleasant here} it 
is perfectly beautiful! Why, if we had known 
it was so beautiful, we would have come the very 
next day, and kept coming. Wouldn't that have 
been awful?” 

When, upon her opening the door, they sawthe 
inside of her closet shining, they said, “ What a 
neat closet, Pheebe! I knew just how it would 
be, you always had such nice closets at grand- 
pa’s = 

«And don’t you remember, Pheebe,”’ began 
the writer; (let me introduce her to you. Her 
name is Jate—Jane Upton, nee Taylor,) opening 
her eyes very wide, and speaking with round 
tones. “Don’t you remember how you used to 
come up, and put my drawers in order, when 
they were something dreadful to look at? Don't 
you remember?”’ 

And Pheebe was too much a lady, poor, igne 
rant servant-girl as she had been all her days, to 
say yes; too much something better than the 
mere ordinary lady, to say no; so she laughed 
hearfily for an answer; then looking back at ile 
kitchen-elock, as she stood in the door-way, be 
tween that room and ‘the front room,” where 
we were, a part of the time sitting in her three 
wooden rocking-chairs, and a part reconnoitet 
ing, she buttoned her sleeves, saying, “Jest 
twenty minutes by the clock, since I took out 
my flour-bucket, and my biseuits are baked, and 
on the table. Come, Jane, you set here; Ams, 
you set there;-Laury, you may set in Aaron's 
place—he won’t be here until seven. 
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Figurine 
The girls kept laughing at the sole delight of 
paring things taste so good ; biscuits with cream 
in them, strawberries from the field, with cream 
qnithem; cream in the tea! «Dear me!’ they 
gid. “There never was anything so good! 
Andthen it’s at your table, you good Phoebe; 
andinsuch a delicious little out-of-the-way place, 
yith a river and a mountain close by.” 

Their village, by-the-by, Harvorth Common, 
became @ village ao hundred years before, when 
the power that is in water, just sang in the water, 
sometimes in treble and tenor duets, as, along 
the banks and in thestill places, and sometimes in 

bass choruses, as at the Falls. Nowliere 
jn our whole country, had it risen in its activi- 
ties, entering our industries, as it does to-day in 
our new villages on the rivers. So the river was 
adeep delight to the girls. i 

«And we are so glad to see you; this makes 
itbetter!” they said. 

“Tm glad if it does: Why, I declare! I've 
had so much on my mind, that I ha’n’t thought 
of three gentlemen that were along here not long 
before you come.” 

Anna.—“ Three gentlemen ?”’ 

Phoebe.—* Yes, three of ’em.”’ 

Laura.—‘ Young enough for us three?”’ 

' Phocbe.—* Jest about.’’ 

Jone.—‘‘ Handsome? Splendid? I’m going 
toask this gentleman if—— John?’ 

John.—* What?”’ 

Jane.—‘ Are you handsome ?—splendid ?” 

John.—** 1 believe there is one woman that 
thinks so,” wheeling round .to face her, his 
elbows on his chair-arms, his fingers interlock- 
ing and unlocking. 

Jqne.—‘‘ That must be poor old Molly Kim~ 
min, that everybody is ¢ross to, but you iand 
me, She thinks I shan’t: lave you a great 
many years, you are so much like an angel all 
through.” 

She has tears in her eyes. She can’t see whe- 
ther he has or not; but she doesn’t suppose he 
has. He has a plenty of them, but keeps ‘them 
shut back mostly in the lachtymal glands. 

Phebe.— Wall, they war. They war what I 
tall han'some. I.guess you'd call em han’some. 
They wore roughish hats ‘an’ clothes; but they 
warn't the kind of rough we have here. Not by 
any means! They couldn’t be any further from 
another thing that had the same word for it. 
‘Twasn’t even the village rough, such as you see 

inyour boys, when they go a-fishin’, orto a 
thootin’-match. Better than that. It was eeli- 
gunt, as Miss Dike’s Biddy would say. One of 
‘em was the grandest lookin’ man I ever see.”’ 

Now Iam going to speak to that gentleman 





again, over at his table, forever reading Dr. Hic- 
kok. ‘That's you, John.” a 

John. What's me? What are you doing 
there with your pen, ink, and paper, I would 
like'to know? I’m coming’to see.” 

Jane.—‘No, I am going to cover it with both 
my hands, so. When it is published in the ‘ Co- 
lumbiad’—you know what'a Columbiad is, sir ?— 
you shall see it then. ‘Yow won't care anything 
about Dr. Hickok then; you'll read me.’ 

John—** Yes.” 

‘* He was dark,’ added Pheebe. ‘‘ That is, he 
was dark enough to have black hair, an’ a plenty 
of it, an’ pretty dark eyes. The next one to him 
was his brother, I guess; but he was a good deal 
lighter, an’ shorter, an’ was quick in all he done. 
He ‘vas smart, though, an’ nice-lookin’+very. 
The other was short an’ delikit, like a han’some, 
tender-like woman. He appeared to be tired. 
He set right down on the platform of the well, 
out there,’ pointing out through the open-door, 
before which some hens were drinking, into 
which a proud Chittigong was looking, ‘“‘ when 
the others were looking down into the well, draw- 
ing some water. I’d carried outatumbler. Oh! 
you ha’n’t got half cream enough, Jane ; ner you, 
Ann. . I want you all to eat just as much as you 
like on your berries. I want’em to taste as good 
as they can to you. Take some more, Jane. 
You’re such a savin’ girl !—savin’ of other folks’ 
comfort, an’ things. I’ve allus noticed that, 
ever sence you was a little thing no higher ’n 
this table. You warn’t any higher’n that when 
I fust wéht tolive at'your grandfather's. There, 
that's more like it; ain’t it, Ann? Ain't iit, 
Laury ?”’ 

«It’s delicious. There never was such a good, 
kind Phtsbe !”” 

‘<I don’t know about that, I think one would 
haf to be pretty bad, not tobe a little kind to 
you., The delikit one put something into his 
water before he drinked it—something out of a 
little bottle he had in w'sort of a pouch slung 
over his shoulder.” 

The girls, all belonging to the temperance so- 
ciety, were horrified at Pheebe’s looks, they made 
so painful an addition to her story. 

«Oh, that’s too bad!’ they said. ‘Only, 
pérhaps, it was some kind of medicine!” 

«“T heerd ’im tell the others they’d a good 
deal better have brandy in theirn, too. But they 
didn’t have any. ‘They didn’t make any answer 
when he said it. He poured out considerable.” 

** Poor fellow!” 

“‘T thought so. Poor feller! thought I. You've 
got a mother somewhere, in this world or the 
next, an’, fer her sake, let ’er be in which world 
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she will, you ought to be careful what you do 
ter yourself.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, he ought! Yes, indeed! and 
especially for his own sake,” 

“Yes, I liked ’im,. I wanted ’im ter stay 
here, an’ be took good care of, an’ sleep in my 
safe-bed,”’ pointing to the neat bed in the sleep- 
ing-room adjoining, ‘‘ an’ get strong. An’ then, 
p'r’aps, he wouldn’t need his brandy?” 

«Where did they go?”’ 

“Ter the mountain. They asked me about 
the best place to ascend, They used very per- 
lite words an’ manners all the time. I told ’em, 
and they thanked me, an’ smiled beautiful. Or 
the two that I think were brothers did. The 
other jest lighted up a little. It seemed like 
that—a lighting up, an’ then they went. Fl 
show you just where they struck the bushes, 
and went in.” 

Phebe pointed, and showed them. Then, 
looking at the clock, and beginning to unbutton 
her. sleeves, she told them that now she ‘must 
be doing her chores, and they could go to the 
river, or do anything they wanted to, and could 
there, where there were no books or papers, 
hardly, or 


«Books !"’ the girls said, and with sincerity, 


although they were all three perfect cormorants 


whenever a book appeared. ‘‘ We wouldn't read 
if you would pay us ten dollars an hour!” 

They were hurrying on their beautifully- 
starched, white sun-bonnets, and were already 
outside the door. 

«*We'll let our horses stand here. No, we'll 
put them by the well; there! so—their heads 
the same way, toward the fence. Day-day, good 
Phebe.” 

They waded in among the smooth pebbles and 
clams. They said there never was anything so 
delightful—so delightful! as the wading, the 
scenery, and the fine sunset-sky, they mgant. 
They hunted for thin, flat stones, and sent them 
skipping upon the water. They looked once 
more round upon the scene, and were in love 
with it. They said they were. When, lo! on 
the edge of the cliff, not far above where they 
were, they saw a gentleman standing on the 
very edge, looking like a little, gray Hottentot. 
They said so; so high, with some heavy, whife 
clouds for a background. 

They were vexed. They said they were. He 
had spoiled their fun; for how could they wade 
and pitch stones, with him up there looking on!" 

One of them, Jane, thought that it made no 
difference, his being there. He was, no doubt, 
one of the strangers that called at Pheebe's. 
They would never see him again, or he them; 





_ banks. 


i 
what reason was there that their fun — 
spoiled ?”” 

She said this, hunting after a flat pebble; sal, 
when she found one, she sent it skipping; andi 
skipped beautifully, bounding from the wate 
four times, she believes. Seeing this, the others 
joined her. And, presently, Anna’s courage rosy 
high in proportion to the late sinking. Sig 
glowed ; hereyesshone. She might have been 
naiad, she had such grace in the water-edge. She 
said ‘*it would be nice,’ you remember, « ifghe 
had the Hottentot down there, to give hima 
ducking.’”’ And then she remembered the story 
of Heylas, out of her mythology, and she laughed, 
She said, ‘tif we had the Hottentot down here, 
we would serve him as a naiad did Heylas once, 
when the Argonauts were on their way, and he 
came from the ship to get some water. Wouldn't 
that be fun? | The big one, that Phoebe thought 
was his brother, would be Hercules, and come to 
find him, and go calling, ‘Hottentot! Hoitentot!’ 
Then we would let him come up, and tell him to 
scud. She guessed he would; didn’t we?” 

Looking up the river, where it gave an inward 
bend, not far from them, seatedamong the rocks 
and herbs, they saw a gentleman sketching. His 
face, which was bent, was toward them. “Dear 
me!’’ even Jane, the imperturbable, said now. 
And this time Anna’s courage succumbed com- 
pletely, and did not rise again. But her dismay 
rose high. And so did Laura’s. 

They looked so! they said. < What if he 
were to draw them just so!”’ beginning to put 
their locks in order. Their bonnets were hang- 
ing on bushes on the shore. 

But Jane, speedily composing herself, said, 
«« What if he does draw us? We shall never see 
it, or him, or he us. What if he does?” said she, 
turning a baby-clam over in the edge of the 
water, she remembers ; said it without reckless- 
ness, but feeling simply ihat it was of no conse 
quence. 

A few moments later, a whistle-call was heard. 
The Hottentot had already just disappeared. 
The gentleman on the rocks, as soon as he could 
gather his materials, followed, which left the 
girls at liberty to put on their.shoes and stock- 
ings, and make up their disheveled toilet, gene 
raliy, before returning to Phebe. 

The sun was already sinking low behind the 
hills on the opposite shore. The shadows were 
thickening in the coves, and along the woody 
Small, gray birds, only now and then 
| speaking a few low words to each other, fitted 
} out and in. A whippoorwill, far away up the 
river, commenced singing. 

“‘ Singing!’ Anna said, when Jane used the 
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word; “I wonder what you call crying, if you 
call that singing ?”’ 

- Large, blue, very fine eyes we saw then, swim- 

in tears. Her spirits had been a good way 
above the ordinary level, and were:now fast 
sinking 8 good way below it. She sat there with 
the others; wanted to, it was so beautiful; but 
she every now and then pressed her palms oh her 
ears, to shut/out awhile the bird’s crying. 

-At last they rose slowly’ to go to the house, 
ofen turning as they went, for one more look at 
the fading sky, the deepening shadows along'the 
singing river. 

When they came where Phoebe sat in her door 
hulling strawberries, she said, “I'd ’a’ given 
anything if'you’d ben here fifteen minutes ago, 
orten. There they are now. You'can just see 
their hats goin’ over the hill, where you came 
down. Their hosses are hitched up in the edge 
of the woods, they told me. They’ve been here 
agin after water ; just as true as you live! They'd 
been where they see you. They ast about you.” 

“ About us ?”” 

“Yes. Fust they see your hosses, with their 
heads all turned one way, by the well. An’ then 
they laughed. T guess‘they couldn’t help it. I 
told ’em I guessed they see you when you ¢ome 
on’em; an’ the middle one said they did; they 
vere on the mountain’ with their glasses.”’ 

“With their glasses? Oh, horror! What shall 
we do?” cried Anna. 

“Yes, with their glasses. How they did 
laugh ; but I could see they tried not to. They 
come back by the river; it seems; fer the middle 
one——”” 

“He’s the Hottentot, Phoebe,” said Anna, 
laughing, pouting, her eyes swimming in tears. 
“Don’t call him anything else.’ I’m never going 
toas long as I live! What else ?”’ 

“He told the one that just brightens up, but 
don’tlaugh, the delikit one, to show me what he'd 
done. He looked at his bag, but seemed to be 
too tired, or too’ indifferunt to take it out; an’ 
the Hottentot, as you call ’im, took it out for 
‘im, an’ handed it to me. An’ what do you 
think it was? It was what you three was doin’ 
down there.” 

Anna went down on the floor at that, and 
bunched herself up like a chicken in despair, 
saying, 

“They'll be the death of me yet; you see if 
they aren’t !”” 

“There was the river, an’ you three girls was 
in the edge of it, one pitchin’'s stone, one tall 
one. Iknew that was you, Ann, and told *em so— 
was a makin’ the lowest, perlitest bow, almost 
down to the water, to the other two; an’ you, 





Laury, was doin’ somethin’ to your hair ; tryin’ 
to put it up a little it looked like. It was you, 
Jane, throwin’ the stone. I told them so. An’ 
when the middle one——”’ 

“The Hottentot, Phoebe!’ from Anna. 

“Wall, when he ast me how 1 knew, I told 
’im it looked like you, all over; an’ it was the 
way you done your hair; an’ that, if there wa'n't 
but one pitehin’ stones, it was sure to be you. 
The tallest one, the one that is so grand, looked 
at it ag’in here, I noticed, an’ smiled, an’ couldn't 
help it. The mid ed 


“ The Hottentot, my dear !”’ said Anna, gather- 
ing herself up. She had somehow found ever 
so much placidity down there. ‘‘ Well, and then, 
Pheebe ?” 

‘Wall, while the youngest one was puttin’ up 
the pictur’ an’ the grand one was kind o’ wipin’ 
hisfingers on a white han’ kercher, lookin’ at the 
hills an’ river, the one you call the Hottentot 
was givin’ me the tumbler, sayin’ something 
about apoligies, when I could see that he wanted 
dreadfully to know who you was; for he waited, 
an’ then said, ‘The young ladies—are they your 
neighbors, ma’am? Do they live in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 


«¢¢QOh, no!’ says I. ‘Two of ‘em,’ says I. 


«The one I told you was Jane, an’ the one I told 


you was Ann, are sisters, and are Squire James 
Taylor’s daughters, atthe Common-—quite a large 
village,’ Itold’em. ‘The other, Laury,’ I said, 
‘is a double-cousin of theirn, on her mother’s 
side.’ I told ’em ‘that you was all three the 
gran’daughters of the man I worked for ten 
years before I was married—Hon. James F. Tay- 
lor; an’ the gran’daughters, too, of Hon. Nathen 
Phelps, both of’em livin’ at the Common,’ I told 
’em. ‘There was an uncle, in New York,’ I told 
’em; ‘a merchant, very rich, Richard Taylor.’ 
I noticed that they all Icoked at each other then, 
as if they knew your uncle Richard, though the 
grand‘one had been steppin’ away a little to- 
ward the track.” 

«« You told them ever so much, Phoebe,” said 
Anna. **They didn’t look as though they were 
tired of it?” 

“No, I guess they didn’t! The last I told’em 
was that if they were to see you three, an’ some 
of the girls round here together, they'd see that 
you an’ they warn t any more alike than if they 
belonged to different climates,” 

She'looked pleased at her word climates, as if 
she thought she had done a nice thing in using 
it. 

«« An’,” pursued she, ‘‘I wanted ’em to know 
thst you was ladies, an’ the daughters an’ gran’- 
daughters, too, of ladies an’ gentlemen, if you 
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did skip stones, an’ pull off your stockin’s an’ 
shoes——”’ 

‘*How did you khow that we pulled off our 
s ockings and shoes?” asked Anna. 

‘Land ! the one that draws had ’em ona rock 
in his picture. An’ you war all barefooted in 
his picture—especially you, Jane.” ; 

Anna aud Laura laughed, but with panic. The 
other, Jane, laughed without panic, helping 
Phebe hull her strawberries. 

Seeing her unconcern, made Laura say, ‘‘ See 
Jen! she don’t trouble her head.’’ 

Anna replied, ‘‘ Of course she don’tj' That is 
something you never knew her todo'yet: Did 
they listen to what you said as if they—-why, as 
if they cared anything about it, Phoebe?” 

‘Why, yes! it was partly this that made me 
tell ’em; partly, as I told you, because I am 
~proud of you, an’ wanted ’em to know who you 
war. For. Ah, bless his old*soul in ‘im! 
there comes Aaron. You go into the front-room; 
girls, an’ let him get washed an’ fixed up a little 
before he sees you. He'll like it better. He’s 
proud.” 

When those girls went home, after two days 
spent at Pheebe’s, the first thing they heard, 
before they got their bonnets off, was, that three 


gentlemen had been there at the tavern ever 
since they went away. The boys’ heads were 


full of it. Their names were Professor Upton, of 
A—— college. Dr. Hill knew him; graduated 
in the same class at A. The next one was 
his brother, Lawyer Upton, of New York. “And 
father says he’s uncle Dick’s lawyer,’’ added 
Robert, his eyes big with the intelligence. «‘ He 
says he’s heard uncle Dick speak of him more than 
once. The other one, miss, is an artist. What 
do you think of that? A real artist! Paints 
things for the Academy, Dr. Hill says. He says, 
we see his name, Cooledge, in the papers. It's 
their vacation, you see, and they’rerunning about. 
They went down tothe gulf, to seé how the rocks 
match ; over to the Cate place to see the devil’s 
tracks on the rocks. Ain’t it strange, now, sis, 
that the Thomas brook could ever be up there, 
and strong enough, too, to have its pebbles wear 
those places in the rocks? Strangest thing I 
know of. They went to Cawley-pond fishing yes- 
terday; brought back fis: for Mrs. Lane to cook, 
and pond-lilies, a great bunch of them, and gave 
them away as they went through the village, to 
every child that looked at them, as if they wanted 
one. They’ve gone now. Went this morning. 
You'd better have been here, miss, I tell you 
now!” 

Later in the summer, Mr, Richard Upton came 
to Harvorth, to visit his friends, and, when he 





aoe 


went home, carried with him daguerreotypes of 
the nieces. He made a point of doing it, | Ap 


other point he made was getting the promise that 
they should come to him before Christmas, and 


spend some weeks at his house. Hewasabache - 
lor; but he had, for many years, had his estab. 


lishment presided over by the widow of a 
man,’ who had lived and died at Harvorth, an 
accomplished, good woman, near seventy. 

Almost as soon as he came, the question began 
to be asked by Robert, Dick, and others (not ip- 
eluding the three nieces) did he—what did he 
know about Lawyer Upton of New York, The 
girls listened, in the first. instance, and heard 
him say, in indifferent tones, without ehange of 
expression, and without looking up from the 
pencil he was sharpening, that he knew him; 
had seen him several times; employed him once 
or twice, adding, ‘‘ He has been here?’ 

“Yes! 

“So Dick tells me. Pretty gvod fellow.” 

Humph! Robert wanted no more of that 
«pretty good fellow'!’’ just as if he wasn’t a—s 
trump—every bit of it! 

“Don’t get anything here, girls,” said the 
good uncle, drawing on his gloves togo. “Don’t 
get anything for them, Nancy, Jeanette,”’ speak- 
ing earnestly to the girls’ mothers. ‘I'll see to 
that. I know what I want, them to: have,” 

Brown satins, lightest blue silks that would 
stand alone, finest of muslins and laces in the 
nicest French embroidery to.go with them. There 
could no kind thing come into his heart that he 
did not do it for them ; and he had the pleasure 
of seeing with what delight they wore them. 

“Come,” he said, one day, ‘‘ I want you togo 
with me.” 

They were soon ready, and he took them to 
the exhibition at the Academy. Walking through 
one room, they came to a picture before which 
many persons were sitting and standing; when 
they came near enough to see what it was, they 
—even Jane, started, looking up at her uncle. 
As for Anna, she huddled herself down into s 
seat, whispering faintly to Jane, ‘‘I wish Phebe 
was here; I want to get under her apron. | 
told you they'd be the death of me, and they 
will, some day.” 

‘*Dear me! dear me!’’ she would whisper to 
Jane, who had seated herself by her. ‘I want 
to go home. Tell uncle so.” 

Even Horace Greely doesn’t wear s more 
placid, benevolent look than uncle did. It was 
capital. Jane began to laugh so, seeing the ple 
cidity, and seeing Anna’s dismay, that she was 
obliged to almost stuff her handkerchief into 
her mouth to keep back an indecent explosion. 
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_ We got away soon, for Anna kept saying, she 
ugouldn’t stand it !’’ but it is doubtful whether 
she felt much better, hearing yncle say, as goon 
vag we touched the side-walk, ‘‘ Everybody was 
there near that picture. I saw the artist, Cool~ 
edge in ® corner ; I saw Upton, my lawyer. - He 
mas aimost at. your elbow, Anna.” 

«Dear me!’”’ 

He saw nothing of the professor. He did not 
then know him. But he was somewhere ‘in the 
room, and he thought Jane behaved beautifully. 

‘Dear! Iam desperately tired. It is hot. I 


shall suddenly stop—shall suddenly finish this 
writing when I have asked my husband one 


Jone. —* Didn’t.you think I behaved beauti- 
fully?” 

The Professor.—‘' When ?” 

Jone.— Oh, dear! I am so tired; I can't tell 
you when. And it is so hot!” 

The Professor.—‘‘So itis. ‘Thegirls will be out 
of school next week. Let’s all goto Harvorth. 





Let’s write to James and Anna, and get them to 
meet us with their children.” 

She weat;gnd got into his lap, and talked with 
him about it ; about how it is twenty years since 
those three wild girls went to see Phoebe; how 
she is forty now, and is beginning to find gray 
hairs, and to be proud of them too, and he forty- 
three, with plenty of gray hairs mingling with 
the black. And they both'said it seemed strange 
that all these years, (twenty years to-day, dear, 
since you and I, onthe sdnié'day, were married, 
you to ** the Hottentot,” Ite **the grand one,’’) 
that all these years, they have been growing hap- 
pier and happier, here in a world where there 
are 80 many poor, unhappy ones. They said 
they couldn’t have been so perféctly content, if 
it had not, all the while, beén so well with you 
and James, 

We will take some strong dresses for the girls 
with us. They shall run to their hearts’ con- 
tent; as we used to. 


Adieu, Janz Upton. 





A DAY. 


BY RUNE BLUFF. 


A .iant crept up the eastern sky, 
Timidly, faintly shining ; 

And gave to the clouds that floated by 
A misty, silvery lining. 

It was the dawning of the day, 
The girlhood we call morning ; 

A simple garb,of glistening gray, 
Her purity adorning. ' 

And then a glamonr of yellow light, 
Upward came slowly streaming ; 

Till soon @ thousand flashes bright 
Were through the tree-tops gleaming. 

Tt was the golden god of day, 
With shining train advancing; 

What kingly splendor decked his, way! 
What lights and colors glancing! 


The silvery, sailing clouds were flushed 
With hues that he was flinging; 

The morning pale all rosy blushed, 
And earth in joy went singing. 


Bright waters ran, and leapt in air, 
And laughed afresh, on dashing ; 
The drops of dew, like diamonds rare, 

Were in the sunbeams flashing. 


The birds sang blithely in the trees, 
The flowers were brightly blooming; 
Their breath was borne upon the breeze, 
The morning air perfuming. 
Together now, just as of old, 
The sun and morn went wauing, 
With red of rose and shine of gold, 
To part not till the gloaming. 





Then, when adown the far-off west, 
Their wondrous lights were shimmering; 
When just above the mountain's crest, 
A star was faintly glimmering, 
Across the lovely brow of day, 
A purple mist came stealing; 
Oh! sadly pale and still she lay, 
When vesper bells were pealing. 


The happy birds went singing by, 
Unto their home-nests hieing; 
A shadow stole across the sky— 
The lovely day was dying. 
The flowerets nodded on the Tea, 
The bees had ceased their humming; 
The sunlight trembled o’er the sea, 
And night was softly coming. 


The sun, far down the distant west, 
With gold and purple glowing, 
Had sunk within the ocean's breast, 
Of white-capped waters flowing. 


But ere the gleam from his robes of light, 
Andlordly jewels glancing, 

Went o'er the hills, quite out of sight, 
While night was swift advancing. 

He sent # kiss on the evening breeze, 
That on its way was sighing; 

Tt whispered softly to the trees, 
“ Another day is dying.” 

The day was dead—dead like the years; 
Dead! beyond all recalling; 

And darkness wept, its dewy tears 
On her lost kingdom falling. 





THE GHOST OF WILLOWDALE, 


BY A. M. DANAs 


—_—— 


Lizziz, Edward, and Kate Armitage were fast 
friends, linked together by a commion. orphan- 
age, and a womanly struggle for daily bread. 
All through the first, bright. years of their youth 
they had toiled gide,,by side—one as a teacher, 
the other as a/eopyist—sharing the one meagre 
room, which they called home, and which they 

_managed to transform into something not un- 
worthy of the name. Together, they enjoyed 
every chance good which came in the way, and, 
when the death.of,a half-forgotten relative placed 
Lizzie in possession of a small property). away 
down on ‘‘ The, Eastern Shore,” there was no 
vexing question of ‘‘mine and thine,’ to mar 
their rejoicing. Those who had been partners in 
poverty could not be less in prosperity. 

It was but a trifling legacy after all, for the 
estate, originally a noble one; had dwindled down 
to a few poor acres; but it held an old home- 
stead, and the girls thought it would go hard, 
but it should furnish them with, at least, a snug 
resting-place for a year or two. 

««We will only have to come back, and go to 
work again, if we find that the produce won't 
support us,”’ said Kate, in one of their many 
talks. ‘And, meanwhile, we will have had time 
to breathe.” 

This was their sweetest thought. They had no 
idea that they were so tired till there was a pros- 
pect of rest; but now they embraced it with all 
the joy and abandon of unsatiated youth. 

A fierce autumn storm was raging on the morn- 
ing they left the city; but no merry tourists, 
starting forth under unclouded sunshine, ever 
carried lighter hearts, or chatted more gayly 
upon their journey. 

A single friend appeared at the depot to wish 
them God speed. This was Mr. Carroll, a knight 
of the iater, nobler chivalry which reveals itself 
in aiding women to help themselves. Otherwise, 
a bachelor of forty-five—a substantial tea-mer- 
chant, a school-director, a warm supporter of 
every social reform,and a man of weight and 
influence generally. 

And yet the girls laughed at him. Why, it 
would have been hard to tell. But even as he 
held a hand of each, lamenting the neeessity of 
partirg, their eyes sparkled with merriment; 
and when, after a feint of departing, he returned 
to lay a ands package of cream-chocolates in 
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Lizzy’s lap, their suppressed fun threatened 
burst all bounds of lady-like decorum. Luckily, 
anxiéty ‘ds to-his safe exit from the already-start 
ing train cut short their unseemly laughter, 

As the cars whizsed along through sheets 
blinding rain, which shut out all. viewsof the 
landscape, save an occasional corn-field, whérg 
the ripened tassels tossed wildly like funem| 
plumes of the dead summer, their conversation 
naturally turned upon this:gentleman—the last 
link with their old life. 

“Kate, why is Mr. Carfoll like a oresin-iliney- 
late?’’ asked Lizzie, pausing with a dark-brown 
mound of sweetness half-way to her lips, 

‘* Because he’s soft ?”’ 

“‘Oh, preposterous !’’ was Lizzie’s indignant 
exclamation. ‘‘ Why, Kate, I’m ashamed of you, 


You know he isn’t ; he’s only demonstrative, and 
that is a good fault in this hard, cold world. Be 
sides, if he were what you insinuate, I have ioo 
much of the Arab in my nature, to eat a man’s 
salt and then revile him. And I'm sure they 


area good deal better than salt,” passing the 
bag to Kate, who, with a laugh, helped herself 
liberally. .‘«No, our kind friend is like one of 
these comfits, because he is better within than 
without. That is, he has a good heart. Noy, 
never say that I cannot make a conundrum.” 

‘Oh, that is it !’’ answered wicked Kate, with 
mock gravity. ‘ Pray accept my most humble 
apologies forthe mistake. But, since youso highly 
appreciate the gentleman’s inward. virtues, may 
I ask how it is that you: do not overlook his out- 
ward appearance, and honor yourself-by becom- 
ing Mrs. Carroll? I’m sure you might have the 
opportunity any day.”’ 

«Ah, my dear, that’s a transposition of the 
scale—elegant for horse of another color. Ihave 
not struggled through all these years, a slave to 
school-bells and committees, to lay my first taste 
of independence at the feet of any man. Itis 
only the pampered bird who voluntarily returm 
to its cage, and my life has not had much pam 
pering. No, thank you. We will have our fling 
at freedom for a while, though it be only free 
dom to live on bacon and corn-cakes.’’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried Kate, and immediately th 


conversation turned to the future, and the uP - 


known home they were nearing. 
Meanwhile, the storm was increasing inv? 
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jeice. More and more wildly beat the rain 


nst the windows, fiercer and fiercer raged 
the wind, and the garments of passengers, en- 
teting at way-side stations, were dripping with 
But more outward discomfort than 
this was needed to damp the feelings of our young 
travelers. Once in @ while a group of fresh- 
¢heeked school-girls came in for a few miles, 
rain-drops glittering upon their disheveled hair, 
fan sparkling in their eyes, and a perfect chorus 
of merry clatter issuing from their lips. But the 
ged demute “figures wrapped in water-proof, a 
gat‘or'two behind, felt no envy of their buoy- 
gotyouth. They, too, had been to school—at the 
world’s hard academy, and it was with spirits in 
true holiday tune, that they drew near the end 
oftheir journey. 

«trast you will find everything comfortable,” 
said the polite agent of the property, as he placed 
themin'a carriage, in front of his office, in the 
litle town nearest their déstination. ‘I have 
taken the liberty of engaging an old servant for 
you; indeed,” with a smile. “TI could not well 
do otherwise, for aunt Debby seems to regard 
herself as a fixture on the estate. She holds 


strongly ‘to the tenet that ‘possession is nine 
points of the law,’ and, even in these days of re- 
tnstruction, refuses to show her freedom by 


eking another home. However, I dare say 
you will be able to manage her nicely.” 

Aservant already engaged, and an attached 
family-servant at that! Both girls agreed that 
itwas grand. Despite their high spirits, they 
were cold and hungry, and a vision of a rousing 
fire awaiting them, with a supper of delicate bay 
oysters, and crispy-brown waffles, or genuine 
Maryland biscuit and tender chicken, was far 
from being objectionable. 

A straggling avenue of weeping willows, their 
weird branches almost sweeping the ground; a 
litter everywhere of narrow leaves of pale gold ; 
“an ancient brick mansion of moderate size, half- 
hidden in ivy, and with wood-work which had 
received its last coat of paint in some forgotten 
spring-time. This was Willowdale. 

“Not over cheerful, is it?’’ said Lizzie, in a 
disappointed tone, as they stood in the porch, 
awaiting an answer tothe summons. ‘I’m sure 
there are owls in that ivy.” 

“Oh, Liz, dear! you're an owl yourself,” 
cried Kate, with assymed vivacity. “I’m sure 
it is @ charming old place. What could look 
cheerful in a storm like this? Well, Poppet, 
here we are!"’ she said, as, in reply to her last 
Vigorous assault upon the wheezy, old, brass 
thocker, a bright little black girl opened the 
door a few inches, and peeped out. ‘ Where's 





your grannie?’’ she continued, guessing rightly 
the child’s relation tothe present incumbent. 
“ And where's the fire?’’ 

Granny was not far away. Her great eyes 
were gleaming ‘a few feet back in the hall, and, 
as the shivering girls pressed in, she came sulkily 
forward. 

‘«*Pears like we didn’t ’xpect you, ladies, it’s 
#0 stormy,’’ she mumbled,’ by way of surly 
apology. 

‘‘’Pears not, indeed!’’ mimicked Kate, sotto 
voce, as they entered # rodin whose walls were 
almost leperous with dampness, and whose great 
fire-place held the white ashes of a long-extinct 
fire. Then, aloud to the little maid, ‘‘ What's 
your name, sis?” 

“Late,” answered the child, pouting her 
dusky lips. 

‘*Welk Lute, see how quickly you can get us 
a fire made here. A rousing one, mind.”’ 

How Lizzie thanked her friend for taking com- 
mand of the situation! Cold, fatigued, and de- 
pressed as she was, she felt entirely unequal to it. 

Ten minutes of patient pacing up and down 
the long room, with their wet wrappings still on, 
followed, then, half-suffocated with the smoke 
that filled the apartment, Kate went over to tlie 
hearth where Lute was down upon all fours 
making @ bellows of her puffy cheeks before . 
forlorn hope. 

“Well, Lute, what ails the fire? Why won 
it burn ?”” she asked, cheerfully. 

«Chips is wet,’ was the laconic reply. 

‘«Have you no dry ones?” 

A negative shake of the woolly head, anda 
fresh application of oxygen, was her only answer. 

«See here, Lute,’ said the bright girl, who 
was not to be baffled. ‘I want to know what 
you kindle the fire with when you’re in a hurry 
to get breakfast. Come, tell me:’’ 

The youngster glancéd up quickly, and seeing 
something like mastéry in the merry but reso- 
lute blue eyes above her, muttered the single 
word, ‘*Cobs.”’ 

‘‘Heaven knows what they are!” exclaimed 
the city-bred gir) in an aside to her friend. «‘ Bu 
any combustible short of nitro-glycerine will be 
welcome. Come, child, bring them along; the 
sooner the better. Here, perhaps these will 
hurry you,”’ and, transferring the remainder of 
the chocolate to the dark, little hand, she toot 
her turn at fanning the flickering flame. 

The delicate confections, which were as nu 
known to the little maid as the guarded frvit 
the Hesperides, had the desired effect. Ina fi) 
minutes, a royal fire was blazing in the chimne: 
roaring and crackling among the mossy logs, 2: + 
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sending forth wayes of light and heat into, the 
chilly room. Even the grateful tea, which soon 
after made its appearance, must have owed some- 
thing to their saccharine induence, 

It was while the meal was being served that 
Lizzie attempted to make her bargain or alliance 
with the reigning power. 

“I did not intend keeping more than one 
servant; perhaps not.that,” she said, after some 
conversation concerning wages; ‘‘ but, as Lute 
is your grandchild, I have no objection to her 
remaining for the present. 

‘’Tisn’t Lute!’ exclaimed aunt Debby, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘’Course, a lily baby like dat must 
stay with her granny. It’s’Lonzo. ‘Lonzosa 
mighty peart young chap, Miss. Make a splen- 
did waiter or coachman, (He kin make a dollar 
a day down in the oyster-beds; but I’d rather 
keep him at home. It's more ’spectable,’”’ and 
the old woman drew herself up with all the dig- 
nity of a southern matron, 

«* But I don’t need his services,’’ remonstrated 
Lizzy. ‘‘I shall keep neither waiter nor coach- 
man.” 

‘«‘ How you ladies gwine to get to town, then?’’ 
was her pointed question. 

Both girls smiled. Glad refugees from the. din 
and bustle of a great, city, it was not likely that 


they would be much, tempted by the mild dissi- 
pation of the little country town. 

‘«« We shall not want to go often, and, when we 
do, we will walk,’’ answered Lizzie, adding, 
gently but firmly, “I have told you the terms 


upon which I will keep you and Lute. You can 
use your own pleasure about accepting them ; 
but I cannot afford to engage your grandson in 
any capacity. You must understand that this 
is decided.” 

Either Lizzie’s unflinching manner convinced 
her that farther pleading,would be. useless, or 
her voluntary admission, of peverty astonished 
her beyond the power of speech, for she marched 
directly from the room, wearing, however, an ex- 
pression of countenance which boded no comfort 
for her young mistress, 

‘‘ Well, Lizzie, this ain’t so bad, after all,’ 
said Kate, when, halfan hour later, they were 
enjoying the light and warmth. ‘It seems asif 
we have all the necessaries and luxuries we need. 
Even this jingling old piano—dear me] I won- 
der who played,on it last? I'll tighten the 
strings, and tune it up to-morrow, and we will 
have one resource more than we calculated 
on.” 

Lizzie sat upon a rug before the great fire- 
place, watching the hickory logs as they were 
slowly transformed into a bed of glowing coals, 





and letting the genisl warmth and cheer ana 
through her whole nature. ’ 

“Talk about vine. and -fig-tree,” continued ‘ 
Kate, giving @ final run over the yellow keys; 
then comiag and dropping down upon, the aa 
bear-skin ;beside her friend; ‘but, on a night 
like this, the ingleside.sounds better, Are. you 
seeing pictures in the fire, Liz?’* she asked, pre- 
sently, noticing the dreamy look in her gom. 
panion’s eyes. ‘* What are they—does our chogo- 
late friend figure in them |” 

The last question was asked slily, with.» bem 
glance at Lizzy’s face; but the inopportune fall- 
ing of some embers, and consequent flashing up 
of the fire, might have accounted for the wag 
flush, which,crept to her very brow. 

‘¢ What a goose you are, Kate!’’ she exclaimed, 
with a light laugh, removing her eyes from the 
fire. “Asif l—~’ 

She was interrupted by the entrance of aunt 
Debhy with a bed-candle. 

“Which room you ladies gwine to sleep in?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

‘‘ Whichever is most comfortable, aunt Debby,” 
answered Lizzie, promptly. 

‘‘Humph!”’ with a ludicrous shrug of her 
capacious shoulders. ‘‘ Reckon dar ain’t much 
choice. De room ober dis is de one Miss.Ann 
done die in; but sperits won’t stay shet) up, 
Reckon all de house is ’bout alike,” 

A quick glance of amusement shot, between 
the girls; then Kate, with twinkling eyes, bat 
awed voice, exclaimed, 

‘Surely, aunt,-Debby, you don’t, mean to gay 
that we are in anything so grand as a haunted 
house ?”’ 

«‘ Dunno, Miss, an’ least said’ ssoonest mended, 
On’y me, an’ Lute, and ’Lonzo, when he’s home, 
we sleeps out ober de amoke-house, P’rapsyou 
white ladies won’ t fipdany illconvenience; butwe 
couldn’t stand it. Which, room shall I fix, Miss?” 

“The one where, you carried our wrapping 
will do ag well as any,” answered Lizzie, quietly. 
‘You can leave the light burning, and wo pill 
go when we are ready. This fire is too pleasant 
to leave yet awhile.” 

It was midnight.ere they could tear themselves 
away from its glorious, comfort, 

“ Now look out for sunt Debby’s ghost,” 
Kate, with alight.laugh, as they gained thelant- 
ing on the way to their chamber, any 

“Stop, Kate;’’ replied Lizzie, pausing, 
speaking gravely. ‘‘Don’t let us mention thet 
nonsense, even infun. Itstrikes me that wety? 
girls, alone ina strange house, in 2 lonesome 
neighborhood, have enough real perils without 
conjuring up imaginary ones. We——’. » 
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a 
(wild, mocking laugh out short her speech, 
through the lonely passages, and fairly 
freeing the blood of the startled listeners, 
“Great Heaven! what is that?’’ asked Lizzie, 
ina terrified whisper, clinging to her scarcely- 
\ess frightened companion. 
Forone awful moment they stood motionless, 
holding fast to each other ; then Kate rallied her 


courage. 

“Qnly one of your owls, I guess, Lizzie, As 
you say, it’ won't do for us to get nervous. We've 
undertaken this thing, and we will go through 
with it. See! yonder is the light in our room. 
Now for one brave dash along the hall. Come! 
Quick!” 

A breathless rush of light feet over the echo- 
ing floor, and they had gained their shelter; but 
just as the door closed upon their retreating 

that unearthly laugh again resounded 
through the house—and this time it had a tone 
oftriumph, The girls looked, silently into each 
other's eyes. ‘‘Qh, Kate! whatisit? Itis no 
owl!” gasped Lizzie, at last, She was standing 


“with her back against the door, and trembling 


like a leaf. 

“Goodness only knows !’’ answered Kate, with 
lipsofashy whiteness. ‘‘ But one thing iscertain 
—we're in an awful fix. If those darkies only 
sleptin the house, it wouldn’t be so bad. But 
allalone! Lizzi>. you must make them move in 


“To-morrow! Yes, if we survive to gee its 


Gradually they grew calmer, and reason began 
to assuage their fears, at least those of Lizzie. 

“We never harmed any one who lived here,”’ 
shesaid.. “And why should they disturb us? 
let us try to forget it.”’ 

“Tf it were only a ghost,’’ began skeptical 
Kate; but she forbore to suggest her more tan- 
gible fears—those of robbers and assassins, 

For a while there was no farther disturbance, 
md they were beginning to feel more at ease, 
vhen a rapid succession of groans, footsteps, and 
poundings broke upon the silence of the night. 
The sounds evidently proceeded from the garret 
—1 portion of the house as yet unexplored ; but 
both girls, now that they had had time, to .re- 
cover from the first shock, felt thatthe mystery 
must he explained. It would not do to,be over- 
come by fear at the very: outset of their house- 
keeping. Both were self-reliant women, made 


by hard experience; and, though Lizzie pos- 


sessed legs natural courage than her friend, yet, 

when: the latter, taking from their baggage 

but elegant pistol, said, gravely, while she 

lly examined the weapon, ‘‘ Well, Lizzie, 
Vou. LXIII.—29 





this will have to be investigated, and we have 
only ourselves to depend on,” she was ready to 
take the candle and follow. 

Back through the long hall, and up the wind- 
ing attie-stair they went.. Then, just at the top, 
though there was no draught, out went the light, 
leaving them in fearful darkness. For this, how- 
ever, they were prepared, and the quick stroke 
of a mateh, from the box in Lizzie’s hand, awoke 
a sudden glow; but, ere they could get the car- 
dle lighted, there was a hasty scuffling of fect 
along the floor, and its first gleam revealed a 
white form vanishing in the distance at the end 
of the long room. 

‘Ah!’ said Kate, setting her lips hard, and 
taking the candle from Lizzie’s trembling hand. 
That glimpse of the intruder put her upon her 
mettle; and she advanced boldly to the door 
through which the figure had disappeared. 

As it provéd, this opened into a large closet; 
and now the girls were sure that they had the 
offender trapped. But, though they searched 
carefully; turning over and over the piles of rub- 
bish, tangling their hair in the bunches of thyme 
and horehound hanging from the rafters, and 
raising a general commotion among the spiders, 
whose dusty webs festooned every corner, no~ 
thing could be found. At length they owned 
themselves baffled, and, returning to their room, 
threw their tired forms upon the bed without 
undressing, where, toward morning, they fell 
into a heavy slumber. 

The autumn sun rose gloriously after the storm, 
and, under its cheerful beams, every corner of 
their seene of midnight terror was thoroughly 
explored, but with no satisfactory result. Plenty 
of old-fashioned garments, quaint furniture, and 
curious nick-nacks were discovered, but no trace 
of the supernatural. Yet no persuasion could 
induce aunt Debby to move her bed into the 
house. 

‘*Couldn’t do. it, nohow, ladies,’’ was the un- 
wavering reply; and, pitying the abject terror 
she evinced, the girls at last gave it up. 

That night was a repetition of the previous 
one, the next of that, ‘and so on for a week. 
Sometimes the disturbance was confined to wild 
sounds of laughter; at others, a sheeted form 
flitted through the passages;-but never, with 
all their vigilance, could they follow it beyond 
the garret closet, where it finally disappeared. 

‘“‘ Dat’s de. closet whar ole mars Godwin done 
hang heself,” said aunt Debby, dropping her 
deep gutteral voice to a frightened whisper. 

What was to be done? The girls were grow- 
ing haggard with, excitement and loss of sleep, 
and sadly admitted that the presenf state of 
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#things could not continue. Should they relin- 
quish their darling scheme, and go back to a life 
of labor and boarding-houses? Never! There 
was a whole volume of ghost-defying resolution 
in their tones. Apply to. the agent? Yes, and 
be laughed at, as a couple of silly, superstitious 
girls. Hires man tosleepin the house? Then 
good-by to their boasted womanly independence. 
Each plan was vetoed as soon as suggested. 

‘‘I tell you, Lizzie,’”? said Kate, one morning, 
when they were wearily discussing the situation, 
« there’s nothing like the advice of an old friend. 
Write to Mr. Carroll.’’ 

This was not the first time that the idea had 
occurred to them; but, hitherto, each had felt 
disinclination to mention it, 

“ Would you ?”’ said Lizzie. ‘‘ Then you write.” 

‘*No, you,” and, after some delay, with much 
half-merry chaffing from Kate, Lizzie wrote, giv- 
ing a detailed account of their trouble, and ask- 
ing his ¢gounsel as to their best course in the 
emergeney. 

It was on the second evening, as they sat upon 
the bear-skin before the fire, the only comfort- 
able place in the house, wondering how many 
nights of terror mast elapse ere they heard from 
their friend, and what his answer would be, that 
Lute, answering w stirring knock upon the door, 
ushered in the very object of their speculations. 

How the homely, honest face brightened the 
lonely room! Could it be only one short week 
since they last beheld its well-known expression 
and odd angularities! ‘Oh!’ The ory of glad 
surprise burst simultaneously from both girls. as 
they sprang eagerly forward to welconie ‘him. 
They did not think his greeting too demonstra- 
tive now. Kate’s bright eyes were brimming 
with tears of joy, and Lizzie’s hand lay willingly 
enough in his prolonged clasp. - 

‘« Now tell me all about it,’ he said, in a tone 
which somehow completely lifted the burden 
from their shoulders, and, drawing their chairs 
closer to the fireside, they began the recital. 

How the mere telling of it lightened the trou- 
ble. They could almost joke about it. As Kate, 
who had been the principal speaker, finished her 
story, he said, quietly, 

‘* I will stay to-night, and watch with you ; but 
do not let those negroes suspect my purpose, for I 
imagine they are at the bottom of the mischief.’ 

Accordingly, at. ten o’clock, aunt Debby was 
called to bring # light, to show the visitor out, 
the girls following into the hall with merry good- 
bys. 

“Be sure to come again soon,” said Lizzie, 
with a parting smile. “You will haye to walk 
fast to catch the train.” 





er 
“ And don’t be alarmed if you meet a ghost iq 


the avenue,” added audacious Kate. « Wilioy. 
dale is said to be haunted.” 

Aunt Debby glared at her. A girl who couli 
jest upon such a subject was evidently something 
beyond her comprehension. 

After a ten minutes walk under the ledfles 
willows, Mr. Carroll was silently re-admitted, 
and escorted up stairs, to await the opening of 
the performances. 

‘A room at the front of the house, half library, 
half dressing-room, commanding a view of the 
long hall, was chosen as the watch-tower, Jt 
was a strange situation Had any one, a week 
before, predicted such a thing, the girls’ would 
have met it with derisive laughter, But now, 
though they were fully alive to the irregulerity 
of the affair, they were too grateful—had tu 
much confidence in their friend, to make atiy 
prudish demurer. Mr. Carroll, too, though le 
made no allusion to their anomalous position, 
evidently appreciated it; he dropped entirely 
that air of light gallantry, which was such def: 
nor to the girls, and spoke and acted with the 
gravity of an octogenarian. 

But would the noises never begin? If they 
should fail on this one night, what a predica- 
ment would they be in! The girls became eager 
as they had before been fearful. But just as 
they were growing impatient, a slow, muffled stey 
was heard ascending the stairs, and, like a flash, 
the patent lantern, brought by Mr. Carroll, was 
darkened, while anxious eyes peered out inte 
the surrounding gloom. A window was at the 
opposite end of the hall, and, though not moon- 
light, enough light was admitted to reveal a tall 
figure shrouded in white. ‘An insfant it paused 
upon the landing, sendlnga terrific shriek through 
the echoing passages, then took the way leading 
to the attic. 

«« Now!”’ exclaimed Mr. Carroll, starting upin 
quick pursuit ; but with all their haste they were 
only in time to see it vanish within the closet. 

“It’s always the way,” said Kate. “ We can 
follow it no farther.” 

“ We will see,” was the quiet reply, and, en 
tering, he began a thorough investigation. Not 
content with overturning the ancient farniture, 
he examined the very walls. Panel after panel 
of the oaken wainscot resounded {o his sharp 
taps. Then one sounded different from the rest 
—hollow. 

A gleam of triumph shot into the calm, gray 
eyes. ‘Here, Kate, hold the lantern. Don'the 
frightened, Lizzie,’ he said; then, with slight 
exertion of mianly strength, he burst in the 
worm-eaten wainscot, revealing a small aperture 
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wherein, crouching upon the floor, the very pic- 
ture of abjec: terror, with sheet thrown off, and 
hands upheld for mercy, was @ negro youth, 
clearly none other than the miscreant ’Lonzo. 

« You young scoundrel !”’ exclaimed the victor, 
dragging him forth, while Kate held the lantern 
sloft, and Lizzie stood trembling, half with joy 
at the ending of the mystery, and half with pity 
for the frightened offender. 

For an instant Mr. Carroll held him there with 
agrasp like that of a savage conqueror ; then the 
magnanimous Christian gentleman asserted him- 
gelf, and the earnest warning and rebuke which 
followed, mingled with words of noble encourage- 
ment and entreaty, would have softened a harder 
heart than that of the ignorant black boy who, 
at the close, was sobbing like a baby. 

The affectionate appeal touched another heart. 
And when, ere he left, Mr. Carroll found an 
opportunity to ask that little question which 
had been. so long hovering awkwardly upon his 
lips, Lizzie was ready to give up the contest, and 
rest securely in an honest man’s love, finding 
thus her better life. ‘ 

“[ have taken the chocolate for the sake of 
the true, sweet cream within,’’ she said, blush- 
ingly, to her friend, after he had gone; and 





Kate, with a twinkle in her eyes, that was not 
all merriment, answered that she had done 
wisely. 

Willowdale, with all its windows thrown open’ 
to the sunshine, with fresh paper on its mouldy 
walls, and half its gaunt trees replaced by flower- 
‘ing shrubs, is a delightful summer residence. 
There, year by year, the Carrolls forget the cares 
of the city, and there Kate, now a celebrated 
writer, but still, as she says, waiting for her 
cream chocolate, is a beloved guést.. Whenever 
a rainy day obliges the childrefi to ‘take the attic 
for their play-ground, there is great sport in a 
certain closet, turning over its treasures of the 
past, and donning ol(l-time finery, while a dark 
hole behind a shattered panel, makes a capital 
place of punishment for naughty dolls, or a not 
less capital place for hide-and-seek. 5 

Aunt Debby still rules the kitchen, ‘ad 9 
sprightly maiden called Lute spreads pire white 
linen in the breezy chambers; but thé ‘most ‘at- 
tached servant about the place, is a young colored 
man, whose devotion to his master excites gene- 
ral observation. To the children and visitors he 
is known as Alonzo; but Kate and Lizzie some- 
times, between themselves, designate him as— 
Tue Guost or WILLOWDALE. 





THE MAID AND THE RIVER. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Bapxy she stcered the drifting boat, 
Over the ferry, day by day, 

Watching the water-cresses float, 
And the river running away, 


With its great heart ever peaceful, 
Swelled to joy with summer rain, 
And her young soul full of trouble, 
Only stirred by deeper pain, 
Waiting vainly for the lover, 
Who had wooed her for his wife ; 
As he lingered by the river, 
Poisoning her pure young life. 





Then what wonder that the river, 
Came to be her only friend; 

That at iast beneath its quiver, 
Her life’s failure found its end. 


Still the water ever rushes, 
Though the maid has ceased to weep; 
By the reeds its song it hushes, 
Mindful of her dreamless sleep. 


Heedless she of faithless lover, 
Toil, or care, or grief, or pain; 
See the lilies «’er her hover, 
Shielding her from curious blame, 





AT REST. 


BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 


Suoorn back the tangled hair from off her brow ; 
She does not heed you now; 

Cross the white hands upon the pulseless breast— 
She is at rest. 


“He doeth all things well,” the Scriptures say; 
We may not see the way; 

Think only that in Heaven, with Jesus blest, 
Bhe is at rest, 


For woman's life, at best. is one of pain, 

And death is woman’s gain ; 

And she has gone where pain will never cémo— 
To Christ and home! 


Let this one thought be solace in your grief, 
And bring you sweet relief; 

She ie at rest—at rest for evermore— 

All sorrow o'er. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
. © Dozs Mr. Ingersoll live here?” 

Mand had opened the door, and stood in front 
of the young stranger, blushing like a rose, while 
she made a futile effort to conceal the poverty of 
her, home by blocking up the entrance with her 
own person. 

‘Yes, he is in, but—but engaged, I think.” 

The young gentleman did not seem in the least 
disposed to be sent away by this answer. He 
stood for a moment playing with a notty little 
cane which he carried in a daintily-gloved hand. 

‘I would like to see him, if he is not specially 
oceupied,”’ he said, smiling pleasantly, ‘It is 
a little matter of business, which will not detain 
him a moment.” 

“Let the young gentleman come in,” said a 
calm voice at Maud’s elbow, and the noble face 
of the old teacher appeared above the girl's 
shoulder. 

Maud drew aside, blushing vividly, for she 
had recognized the young man, and his presence 
there surprised and startled her. What could 
Sir Charles Oakley want there? 

“TI have taken the liberty of calling. That is, 
my young artist friend, Mr. White, informs me 
that you are a teacher of languages.” 

«© Yes, I teach, when pupils are to be had,” 
answered Ingersoll. ‘* Walk in.” 

The old man spoke with a slightly-hurried 
voice, and Maud saw that he was disturbed by 
the stranger’s sudden appearance. She was her- 
self almost breathless with surprise. The man, 
with his suave manner, and elegant attire, was 
amarvel to her. The table, with its red cover, 
stood in the center of the room, and near that 
was the old armed-chair. Maud observed, with 
a little thrill of wonder, that her grandfather 
went hurriedly up to the table, and removed the 
old Bible to a shelf of the corner cupboard, 
before he asked his visitor to sit down. 

Sir Charles dropped into the great chair with 
easy grace, and rested his hand on the arm, as 
he cozily swung his slender eane to and fro while 
talking. : 

“T have been thinking of Mexico after I have 
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seen your western country,” he said, dropping 
pleasantly into the business that had brought 
him there. ‘Of course, I have studied Spanish, 
but have had so little practice in speaking, that 
I should travel at a disadvantage without some 
preparation. Could you give me a few lessons?” 

The old man had been ‘ooking intently in his 
visitor’s face while he spoke. For half a min- 
ute he dropped his eyes, and continued the 
strange reverie in which he had been wrapped, 

“You were asking something of me, young 
gentleman,” he said. ‘ Will you repeat it? | 
did not quite eomprehend.” 

The young man looked surprised, but repeated 
his question. 

‘“‘T am a little rusty in my Spanish, and may 
have use for it soon. Can you give me lessons?" 

Again theold man fixed his eyes on the baronet’s 
face, and seemed to debate some question in his 
mind. He spoke at last with grave deliberation. 

“Yes, young gentleman, I will give you les- 
sons. How many will you require?” 

The young man’s face lighted up, and he 
smiled till you might have seen the edges of his 
white teeth gleam through the fair silkiness of 
his beard. 

‘Tam much obliged to you, I am sure!” he 
said, leaning back in the great chair, as if it was 
his intention to prolong the interview. “ About 
the lessons, that must depend, I fear, on the 
length of my stay in New York; but .the uncer 
tainty must be at my expense, of course, you 
know. We will arrange for a quarter.” 

The young man took out a portmonnaie, and 
was unclasping it; but Mr. Ingersoll made a 
swift, impatient gesture with his hand. 

“Not now,” he said. ‘‘ We will speak of that 
another time.” 

The baronet gave a furtive glance around the 
room. With such evident poverty all around 
him, he could not understand this rejection of 
his money ; but when he turned to urge it upon 
the teacher, the grave, almost stern, face that 
met his, checked the impulse, and, as if he had 
been forced to the action, he put the portmonnaie 
back into his pocket. 
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a at what hour will it be con- 
venient to receive 'me,”” he questioned. 

“At any hour, and almost at any time,” an- 
gvered the old man, vaguely, as if he were think- 
ing of something far away. 


«Grandfather, you forget. Three evenings in 


, week you have a pupil,” whispered Maud, 


«True, true !’’ answered the old man, passing 
shand over his forehead. ‘‘ Let me see, what 
evenings. Saytwice inthe week. I will reflect, 
andsend you word.” 

“Thank you: I submit the arrangements to 

~ Would it be too much trouble to make out 
a list of books ?”’ 

Maud ran to the cupboard, and brought out a 
tlimisy, glass inkstand, a steel pen, rusted at 
the point, and a scrap of paper. The old teacher 
took the ‘pen, and attempted to write; but his 
hand refused to work, and lay motionless. At 
last he pushed the paper away. 

«] will send the list,”” he said. 

The young baronet arose; he had no excuse 
fora longer visit. ‘*I will leave my address,” 
he said, and, taking up the pen, he wrote a few 
words on the scrap of paper. 

All this time Maud had been standing near 
the window, restless and disturbed. There was 
something in the young man’s manner that 
brought a sort of unpleasart fascination over 
her. To her inexperience, he seemed a being of 
some other world, a creature to be admired and 
dreaded, but one that she found intensely inter- 
esting. 

“May I ask you for a glass of water ?’’ he said, 
turning to her with a sweet, differential smile. 

Maud went to the cupboard, took the old glass, 
and, filling it from an earthen pitcher, handed 
ittotheyoung man. He thanked her, and fell to 
examining the glass with a strange, puzzled look. 

“Old Venetian, and——” 

Before the young man could complete his sen- 
tence, or finish his examination of the glass, Mr. 
Thgersoll. came forward, and took it from his 
hand. 

ae Bring another, Maud ; this is too small,”’ he 
said, dashing the water through the window. 

Maud filled an humble little tumbler of green- 
ish glass, and presented it, almost with tears in 
her eyes. She felt her grandfather's action as a 
rebuke, but could not understand what harm 
the had done in selecting an article that had 
been regarded with’ pride ever since she could 
remember. 

Sir Charles just tasted of the water she gave 
him, and turned to go, a little puzzled, deeply 

, and altogether well pleased with the 





success he had met with. On the stairs he found 
little. Maggie talking childish motherliness ‘to a 
huge doll, composed of a cradle pillow, folded 
into infantine shape, with a baby’s frock on, and 
the not over-clean pillow-case streaming down 
as a long under-skirt. 

“How do you do, Mr. gentleman,” said the 
child, pulling down the skirts of her make-bé- 
lieve baby with motherly decorum. 

“ Ah, it ‘is you, my little lass'!” said the young 
man, rather pleased with the challenge’to a eon- 
versation. ‘‘ Well, what are you about tow?” 

“Tending baby. Not mar’s—that’s work ; but 
my own, own child, that’s just the @arlingést of 
darlings !”’ 

“Tt is, indeed, a wonderful creature,” laughe@ 
the baronet, looking down upon the wild little 
damsel with genuine admiration, ‘as those who 
love pictures feel for the children Murrille loved 
to paint. 

“Creature !”’ repeated Maggie, with ‘high dis- 
dain. ‘‘ Where do you find your babies, if this 
precious darlingis acreature. Look at her dress 
now, made a purpose for mar’s own baby. Theh 
her feet—only she hasn’t got none, not having 
shoes to put on if she had ; but what's the odds, 
so long as she wears long skirts. Look now, Mf. 
gentleman, and don’t call her a creature again.” 
Here Maggie lifted up her doll triumphantly. 

“Very well. What shall I call her?” 

‘‘ Kitzewitzy! That's her name,’’ answered 
Maggie. 

“A wonderful name. Who gave it? The young 
lady up yonder?” 

“What! Our Miss Maud? No, she didn't 
give it. When I asked her, she said, ‘Call her 
Bridget, or something like that!’ But mar said, 
‘No, babys were’n born Irish, leastwise not all 
of ’em; so we'd have a big poetry name, which 
is Kitzewitzy !’ 

“Then the young lady would not name your 
baby? How cruel of her,” said the young man, 
adroitly leading the child back to the subject 
that most interested him. 

“Cruel! What! Our Miss Maud? She ain't 
nothing whatsomever Of the sort. Only you get 
sick, and see if she is.”’ 

“‘Upon my werd it would be almost a pleasure 
totry the experiment !’’ muttered the young man. 

‘Only you get poor; have the énds of your 
fingers a sticking out of them lilac gloves; want 
your coat mended, or your stockings darned, and 
you'll see how cruel she is.” 

“Then you like Miss Maud?” 

‘Tike her! Just you hear that, Kitzewifzy'! 
He wants to know if we like Miss Maud. You 
can speak your own mind, darling—do it.” 
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‘Is Kitzewitzy old enough to talk ?”’ 

** Yes,’ answered Maggie; ‘‘ but she won't, 
cause she thinks folks must be gooses to ask such 
dhings,” 

*¢ Well, I think so, too.” 

** Do you, Mr. gentleman—earnest, now ?” 

‘Indeed Ido, The young lady is very hand- 
some,” 

‘*Handsome! You hear that, Kitzy?” cried 
Maggie, beginning to trot her doll to Boston in 
high glee, 

«A handsome, sweet ig 

Maggie seized the word, and broke into a can- 
4er.on the way to the Hub. 

“Sweet as maple sugar. Hay! get along 
pony!” 

*¢ I have never seen a more lovely creature,” 
continued the baronet, with more purpose than 
his light baby talk would seem to warrant, for 
he knew every word would be repeated by the 
little chatterbox,: 

«* Tayen’t you?’’ cried the child, reining her 
ateed up, with Boston in full sight, and holding 
the rag-baby out at arm’s length. ‘Here, take 
Kitzy, while I run right up, and tell our Maudie.” 

The young man laughed, dropped a piece of 
gold into the child’s lap, and hurried down 


stairs, feeling that he had planted his wild oats 
judiciously. 


CHAPTER XV. 

** Lapy, permit me.” 

A gaunt, ill-clad man had advanced to Lady 
Oakley’s carriage, and held his arm between her 
rich garments and the wheel, for it had rained 
in the night, and the streets were muddy, It 
happened that her footman was out of the way 
for a moment, and this‘stranger had assumed 
his place. 

There was somethimg in the man’s voice that 
startled the lady before placing her foot on the 
gteps. She turned and looked at him with a 
keen flash of interest. He did not meet her eyes, 
but the face seemed to fascinate her as she 
gazed ; there was something painfully worn and 
gad in it that touched her to the heart. 

«You are very kind,’’ she said, at last, gather- 
ing up her skirts, and stepping into the carriage, 
and, by the motion of her hand, it seemed as if 
she thought to offer him money, but something 
‘held her hand. She felt that this poor, shaboy 
man had some grandeur still lingering in the 
ruins of his life, and respected it. 

«« Have I ever known you before ?”’ questioned 
, the lady, sweetly. ‘‘It seems so, but I cannot 
remember where or how.’’ 

‘so, lady, you have never known me,” an- 





: 2 Nt, 
swered the man, in a voice so lingering ang he 
thetic that it thrilled her with strange pity, 
Obeying an impulse which she could either 
resist or explain, the lady bent toward him, and 
spoke again. 

‘‘Should you need a friend, or anything that 
—that a friend can give, I shall be glad to thank 
you for this little service. My name is Oakley. 
Lady Oakley ; and my rooms are at the (lanes, 
don,” 

The man lifted his head now, and Lady 
saw that his great, black, almost cavernous eyes, 
were full of tears. Before he could answer, 4 
young man came out of the hotel, with slender 
cane in his hand. Stepping lightly down to the 
pavement, he approached the carriage, bending 
a haughty glance on the man who stood by it~ 
a glance that took in his whole poverty-stricken 
appearance. Taking him for a beggar, impor 
tuning the lady against her wishes, he-turned 
sharply upon him. 

“Step back!’ he said. 
way !”’ 

The man thus haughtily addressed did step 
back a single pace; but he halted there, and 
measured the young baronet from head to foot, 
with a pair of black eyes that seemed to bum 
beneath his stormy brows. 

The young man, proud almost to insolence, 
resented the look, and, before his mother could 
interfere, struck the offender a light blow with 


‘*You are in the 


} his cane. 


Quick as lightning, the cane was wrenched 
from his hand, broken in fragments, and cast 
under the horses’ hoofs. 

‘I would fling you after it!’ said the man. 
Then, all at once, his passion gave way, for an 
old lady, all velvet and ermine, with a long, 
white feather flutteringin her bonnet, came down 
the steps. The two men stood directly before 
her. The one young, with clearly-cut patrician 
features, handsome as a Greek statue; the other, 
tall, powerfully built, but gaunt, and worn with 
the hard passages of life. Each was the type 
of a class, and both were trembling with indig 
nation. 

The old lady looked from one to the other, and 
stopped short upon the pavement, motionless, 
save that her palsied old head kept shaking, and 
her tiny hands were flung out as if to ward of 
some evil. She had seen the broken cane, and 
the wrath that blazed in those two opposing faces. 
Had the blow been given her, she could not have 
withered under it more completely. But the 
dread of a greater evil aroused her 

“You have not struck him! You haveno 
dared!” she said, grasping the baronet’s am, 
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er 
owhile her head shook ominously, and her eyes 


ere full of terror. ‘‘ Tell me that you have 
wot done anything to make this—this poor man 
,? 
ay exclaimed the baronet, shaking 
ofthe hold she had fixed upon his arm, which 
yas, after all, feeble as the touch of a butterfly. 
oGet into the carriage, and drive off. Do you 
wish to get up a scene herein the open street:?”’ 

«A scene! Oh, Heaven forbid !’’ gasped the 
oid lady, turning to the man whose anger she 
wemed to dread, and speaking in a breathless 
way, '* He did not mean it; I am sure he did 
not. There never was a kinder-hearted man 
than Sir Charles. For my sake——”’ 

An impatient gesture from the man broke this 
entreaty short. 

«For her sake, do be patient—be silent! And 
oh! if you have any mercy, leave us in peace.” 

“ Mother !”’ 

The poor little woman looked wearily around. 
Shesaw astonishment on the face of lady Oakley ; 
a scornful sneer on the lips of her grandson. 
She knew well that neither of these persons had 
ever seen her interested in the weak or poverty- 
stricken before, and the thought made her trem- 
ule. 


“For her sake go away. She does not know 
that you are living!’ 
‘For her sake ; but I warn you.” 


“No! no! How can you threaten a woman? 
Once it was not in your nature to be so cruel !”’ 

“Nor is it yet. Go, madam, they are won- 
dering what keeps you so long near a vagabond 
like me.” 

The man made a gesture, as if to lift his hat to 
lady Onkley ; but checked himself, and went 


away , with the old hat drawn over his forehead, 


and his poor, worn heart swelling with wrath 
and tenderness. 
‘Well, ladies, having edified the few people 


: lounging near with our little war passage, I will 


take my leave,’’ said the baronet, lifting his hat. 
“I must say that yéu, madam, have come out in 
wiew character,” he added, with graceful mock- 
ery. ‘It is the first time that any one has seen 
youas the defender of the down-trodden, I fancy. 
It must be the atmosphere.” 

With these words, in which there was more 
bitterness than the young man usually cared to 
throw into-his speech, he walked away, while the 
carriage containing the two ladies swept on to- 
ward the Park. 

Old Mrs. Rochester was greatly troubled in 
her mind: The sudden appearance.of this man 
had filled her with absolute! terror. Having 
foreed himself wpon thesh once, he might do it 





again and again, till the memory of her daughter 
was fully aroused. That it. might even now 
assert itself she dreaded above all things. But 
for this fear she would not have found nerve to 
speak on the subject. 

‘‘Were you much frightened, my love?’’ she 
forced herself to say, in the softest of sweet 
tones. 

“Frightened! No.. The violence amounted 
to nothing,’ said Lady Oakley... It was the 
indignity, that poor man felt most, I feel certain. 
A man must have sunk very far when ‘he can 
receive a blow in the presence of a woman with- 
out feeling it. Charles was wrong. « The poor 
man had only come forward to save+my dress 
from the mud. Instead of importuning me for 
money, he shrunk even from my gesture, when 
I thought of offering it.’’ 

«+ Of course he would,’’ exclaimed the old lady, 
with a little outburst of pride. ‘+ I1:mean, Ameri- 
cans do not receive alms like foreigners,’ she 
added, toning down the first bit of nature that 
had dawned in her heart for years. 

«* What were you saying to him, mamma?. «It 
seemed to me that you talked very earnestly," 
questioned Lady Oakley. 

«Did 1?” answered the old lady. : “I daresay, 
The truth is, Beatrice, these American roughe, 
as they call them; are a dangerous¢lass. I knew 
that it was useless to ask Sir:Charles to con- 
ciliate the poor fellow, and I did my best. The 
revenge these persons take sometimes, for less 
than a blow like that, is frightful, I am told.” 

‘*He was very angry,” said Lady Oakley; 
“but I should not fearhim. There is no want 
of feeling under that rough exterior. Once, just 
before Charles came up, I saw tears in his eyes 
—such large, mournful tears; and all because I 
had spoken a few kimd words to him.” 

‘« Indeed !”? said Mrs. Rochester, faint with 
dread. 

‘* The man interested me,’’ continued her lady- 
ship. ‘I would not for the worlua have seen 
him wounded so. Charles was very rash. I 
called out, and strove to stop him ; but it was-all, 
done in a second.” 

*¢Well! well!’ gdaid Mrs. Rochester, striving 
to speak cheerfully. ‘I sent him off appeased. 
You have nothing to fear or regret.” " 

‘¢ Still I must fear my son’s impetuous temper, 
and I must grieve that he has insulted an inof- 
fensive man’; but, perhaps, we may meet him 
again some day.” 

‘** Heaven forbid !’’ sighed the little lady, feel- 
ing herself strangely hemmed in ‘and beset. 
‘* Dear me, what are you staring at so?” 

‘That couple on the garden-seat yonder, an 
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old man and a girl, the most beautiful creature,” 
said Lady Oakley. 

« That’ girl in the blue merino dress ?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rochester, putting up her glass. 
«« Dear me!” 

«What is it? Do you know her?” ¢ 

“Know her! Howshouldl? Yes, sheispretty.”’ 

“Pretty! Why, the girl is absolutely beauti- 
ful. And the gentleman.”’ 

*‘ Gentleman, Beatrice !’’ 

Yes, for ‘poorly as he is dressed, I am sure 
that he isa gentleman. What a noble head he 
has. Strange, isn’t it. But all day I have been 
troubled with strange faces, that seem as if they 
must have crossed my life before. Now, that 
is'one.”’ 

« What—the girl ?’’. faltered Mrs. Rochester. 

“No, the man. His noble air—his mournful 
eyes, Will hauntme,”’ said Lady Oakley. “ John,’ 
she added, to the coachman, ‘‘take a turn, and 
drive back this: way ; slowly, remember.”’ 

_ © Thecoachman obeyed, and, directly, theladies 
came in sightof the two persons, who had so 
completely enthralled Lady Oakley’s attention 
again. They were still sitting on the garden- 
seat, gazing, with tranquil interest on the pano- 
rama of carriages that swept by them. They 
were quite alone, and seemed to be isolated from 
every one, Now and then, a pleasant word or 
two would be exchanged, ‘then they would both 
sink into silence. 

When the carriage passed these people a second 
time, Lady Oakley leaned forward, and gazed at 
them so earnestly, that her eyes caught a glance 
that almost brought a ery to her lips. 

» “ What—what is the matter, my dear?’’ ex- 
claimed the old lady. 

“I do not’ know,’ answered Lady Oakley ; 
*‘ but something weht through my heart like an 
arrow !”” 

Mrs. Rochester looked back for the cause of 
this inexplicable agitation. This time it was her 
turn to cry out. 

‘* Heavens, Beatrice! what can this mean? 

_Sir Charles knows these people» He has just 
joined them. See, there he stands, hat in hand, 
before that girl in the blue dress, as if she was 
an empress. What can it mean?” 

“I do not know!’ answered Lady Oakley, 
looking back. ‘It seems to me that we are all 
going wild !” 

«Let us go home. I have had enough of the 
Park for one day,” answered Mrs. Rochester. 
«* As you hint, Beatrice, the place seems haunted.” 

“To me it is haunted,” answered Beatrice, 
sadly ; ‘“but only as my dreams have been for 
years and years.” 





a 

“« What do you mean. child?” 

‘* This moment, I believe my brother is alive!" 

“Beatrice! What madness! After all thes 
years ha 

** Still I believe it; all the more because we 
have never heard from him. He was & proud, 
headstrong, rash man, ready to die or suffer for 
those he loved. Sometimes I fear he did suffer 
for us.’ 

‘« Beatrice!” protested the old woman, and her 
voice was edged with asharp cry. “You offend 
me—you wound me with these cruel surmises, 
Have you no regard for the feelings of 9 mo. 
ther ?”" 

Lady Oakley was scarcely so much troubled 
by this appeal as might have been expected. She 
had become accustomed to her mother’s’pathios, 
and, toa certain extent, understood its entire 
depth. She answered this appeal with more 
than usual firmness. 

‘Mother, where mystery exists, it is impos 
sible to be content. Some things have happened 
in my life which I have never thoroughly under. 
stood. One of them is the fate of my brother. 
You know how he slaved for us—thought for us 
—gave up his life in its first prime for ours. You 
know also how he disappeared one night from our 
old home. You saw him then asI did, shaking 
with agitation, pallid asa ghost, pleading, ds it 
seemed to me, for the forgetfulness of some 
wrong, or for love in spite of it. To me there 
was no need of that. He eould have done no 
thing which his beautiful unselfishness would 
not have atoned for in my eyes. But what wag 
his fate? In what way did he live, if he isalive, 
or die, if we must believe him dead?” 

Mrs. Rochester did not reply at once. She 
was paralized by this burst of feeling in a wo- 
man 80 self-poised and calmly reticent as Bea- 
trice had been since the day of her marriage 
with Sir Charles Oakley—the head of one of the 
grandest old families, and one of the wealthiest 
men in England. 

At this period of her life, the half-brother 
who had come up with herself and her mother 
from the ruins of a Southern home, who had 
worked for them, and, as it were, by a «miradle, 
won for them the luxuries and. position which 
had seemed lost forever, had disappeared from 
his home in the darkness of the night, and dis 
appeared forever. That night Beatrice remem- 
bered with pain through all her after life, forit 
was blended with another startling event imber 
existence. Only a few hours before her brothe 
left: his home so suddenly, she had pledged her 
self 6 become the wife of Sir Charles Onkley, 
knowing that he loved her with unutterabledev0- 
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tion—feeling that he deserved her love, and 

knowing, also, that never on this earth could it be 
to him. 

These two events, so full of pain, had gone, 
jyond-in-hand, through all the splendor and 

of her after life; and, when her husband 
died, she turned away from all this greatness, 
with a firm resolve to search out the fate of her 
brother, and of one person still more closely 
jinked with her youth, whose after life was 
Jouded with a nystery deep as that which hung 
about her only relative. 

Allthis was distasteful, and fraught with anx- 
iety to that little, old woman, who had been 
pampered into perfect selfishness, in the luxu- 
tionseiinence of her daughter’s European home, 
and'who would gladly have put away every dis- 
agreeable thing connected with her previous life, 
even the fact that she was born an American. 
That she was the mother of an English. baronet’s 
widow, and the grandmother of the handsome 
young man who held the title now, was glory 
enough for her. Why should she help to rake 
up the ashes of a past life, which had been so 
near tordisgrace, and so full of peril? She had 
rescued herself and her daughter from utter ruin 
then; was she to take up the shame now, be- 
gause 4 man had sacrificed himself once, and was 
uffering now? The old lady had been a wo- 
man of calm, steady nerves once ; but the possi- 
wilify that these old troubles might be brought 
back upon her flimsy old age, shook her courage 
now. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Lavy OAKLEY was a proud woman, She prized 
the. power of place, and the consciousness of 
personal influence, more than she had regarded 
theiwonderful beauty that had won these things 
for her. But she had none of those parvenu 
tastes that make extravagant luxuries the first 
objects of desire with many people. To her they 
were:a part of the stale, secondary belongings 
of her influence, sometimes to be thrown off with 
wsenseof relief, as we let pure air into an apart- 
ment overladen with perfumes. In coming to 
thiscountry, Beatrice had sought relief from an 
txistence absolutely overburdened with affluence. 
Shelonged for the nepose of absolute simplicity, 
and.would gladly: have accepted some of the pri- 
vations that had distarbed her young life, could 
thehave taken back the freshness of heart which 
made them heard to bear. 

But, with her mother, all was different. The 
highest: object: she chad ever known in life was 
¢ompassed by personal vanity, not the less in- 
tense because it was quiet, and those luxurious 








surroundings, demanded by a sensuous nature, 
absorbed in its own gratification. The pride of 
a brilliant mind, and ambitious longings in Bea- 
trice, was simple vanity in the mother. Beatrice 
aspired to influence men and women; Mrs. Ro- 
chester was content to soothe and cajoke:them. 
Still she had a natural taste for beauty »ef form 
and color, an inordinate craving for luxurious 
surroundings. The highest aspiration of her 
nature was to astonish crowds and groups with 
the splendor which could never pall on her. 

Thus it happened, that the rooms Lady Oakley 
inhabited in the Clarendon were perfect pictures 
in themselves. Even for a week, the old lady 
could not bring herself to a level. in tijjs respect 
with common humanity. She had sold her daugh- 
ter for a price, and, so long as she had the phy- 
sical power to enjoy that price, should be paid 
to the utmost. 

Thus it happened, as I have said, that few 
palaces have the elegant comforts with which the 
old woman had surrounded herself, im Jess than 
a week after she had landed in her native coun- 
try. With unrestricted command of money, she 
could do fairy work without limit, if it so pleased 
her. It had pleased her, and the most dainty 
boudoir of Ashford, surpassing in nothing but 
old pictures, perhaps, the apartments she had 
fitted up in the hotel. 

Beatrice had looked on this arrangement wit!: 
a little good-natured scorn ; but she had not in- 
terfered. If this display pleased her mother, 
she was content with it. Thus, on the morning 
after that ride in the Park, the ladies and Sir 
Charles were at breakfast together in a little par- 
lor hung with frosty lace, under colored silk cur- 
tains} ‘and covered with a carpet that looked like 
thickly:fallen snow, on which blooming flowers 
had been cast almost at random; china that 
seemed too delicate for the touch ; frosted silver, 
and exquisitely-cut crystal glittered on the table, 
while Sir Charles Oakley lounged back in his 
chair, and Mrs. Rochester pecked daintily at a 
bird which a hearty Yankee farmer would have 
swallowed, bees and all, at a single mouthful. 

“«My dear Sir Charles!’’ said the old lady, 
giving morsel of her bird to a Skye terrier, 
which stood watching each mouthful that she 
swallowed, with soft brown eyes, that roved and 
shone greedily under the long, yellow hair that 
feel over them. ‘‘ My dear Sir Charles, do tell 
me who were those people we saw you talking 
with in the Park yesterday? I really am anx- 
ious 4o:know.”’ 

Sir Charles had a quiet habit of ignoring any 
questien which his grandmother might trouble 
him with in careless silence. Just mow he called 
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the dog to his corner of the table, and tantalized 
him with a piece of white meat from the breast 
of a spring chicken. 

Mrs, Rochester's head began to vibrate so 
threateningly, that her mite of a blonde break- 
fast-capquivered like a huge butterfly over her 
puffs ‘and curls. 

“Charles! Charles! Don’t! You know how 
careful I have;te be with that little creature.’’ 

«Nonsense, dear gran! You are starving 
him!» There!” 

The bit of white meat dropped ; the terrier’s 
eyes and jaws snapped, and then he was on his 
hind legs, with both paws hanging meekly down, 
begging@r more. 

Sir Charles cut another slice, about the size 
and thickness of a common wafer, and held it 
up. The dug gave a leap, so did the old lady, and 
caught him in her arms. 

« There!’ she said, laying the pretty animal 
tenderly in the arms of a servant in waiting. 
“Take him to my boudoir. I—I am surprised, 
Sir Charles, that you will peril his life so, when 
I have told you, over and over again, that over- 
feeding makes him ill.’’ 

The little lady was in earnest now. Though her 
heart was hard as rock, she had a tender place 
in it for the dog, such as granite gives to the toad, 
which it enfolds and buries for years. 

* Did you tell me? But then I am so forget- 
ful!’ said the young man, with a careless little 
sneer, which left his lips the moment Lady 
Oakley addressed him. 

«* Your grandmother is not answered yet,’’ she 
said. ‘She was asking you about some persons 
wesaw you talking with in the Park yesterday—an 
old gentleman, anda younggirl. Who werethey?”’ 

The color mounted slowly into the young man’s 
face as he answered. 

«It was a person to whom I have been recom- 
mended as a Spanish teacher.” 

«« ASpanish teacher !’’ exclaimed the lady, evi- 
dently surprised. ‘‘ Why, you have no need of 
one.”’ 

«« That is where a mother’s partiglity comes in,”’ 
said Sir Charles, laughing. ‘‘ Now, lam getting 
awfully rusty in all gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments—this among the rest.” 

« What is the teacher's name?” inquired the 
lady, with a nervous catch of the breath. 

‘+ Ingersoll.” 

A shade of disappointment crossed Lady Oak- 
ley’s face. 

«<I do not know the name,”’ she said; ina sad, 
musing way. ba 

The young man heard her, though she spoke 
in an undertone, and broke into a soft laugh. 





I did not suppose you would, my lady; ig. 
asmuch as 1 found him in the forth story of 
tenement-house, in a room go bare of comforts 
that my offer was, in fact, a masked charity,” 

“In the fourth floor of a tenement-houges. 
that man and the girl? Does she live with him 
there ?”’ 

‘I really do not know, as she came into np 
part of our arrangement.”’ 

‘She is very beautiful—dangerously go,” rp. 
flected the mother, with a shade of anxiety in 
her look. 

“Is she? I did not: particularly observe,” 
said Sir Charles, rising from the table. 

Mrs. Rochester was incapable of understand- 
ing a great plan, ora noble act ; but a fellow-feel- 
ing taught her to detect artifice, as no high- 
minded person could have done. The red flush 
on the young man’s face, the pretence at care. 
less ease, aroused all her own inherent cunning, 
She knew that Ingersoll’s face was the one that 
had startled her on her visit to that tenement- 
house, and also remembered that a young girl 
had been mentioned, more than onee, as living 
there, she thought, with him. A certain, vague 
terror, that had seized upon her then, returned 
with force now. Was this the man whose resur- 
rection she dreaded? Had Sir Charles, by some 
evil chance, gained free access to the house which 
contained that other most dangerous man?” 

While asking these questions of herself, the 
old lady watched her grandson with keen sors- 
tiny. She saw that he was amazed by the ques- 
tions that had been asked him—that his grace- 
ful ease was all assumed. Here was ao new 
source of trouble for her, all springing out of 
Lady Oakley’s obstinate determination to come 
back to her native land. 

While the mother was reflecting, Lady Oakley 
addressed her son again. 

«‘ Where do you propose taking tlrese Spanish 
lessons, Charles ?’’ she questioned, as if hermind 
had been dwelling on the subject with somes 
licitude. 

‘I scarcely know. There was nothing settled 
about that. In. fact, as I shave. told you, it was 
alla little device to help a poor, struggling family. 
I shall probably pay the old fellow for @ quarter 
in advance, and be called away on something. 
Since you have made it:of so much importance, 
I begin to feel the-whole thing a bore!” 

Lady Oakley seemed. a little disappointed with 
this termination of the subject. It had inter 
ested her unaccountably, and, though free of the 
suspicions that horrified her mother, she could 
not cnst it from her mind. 

‘If you should arrange to take lessons here, 
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) 
|, perhaps, might joinyou. My Spanish, really, 
ineseaping me.” 

« Here!” cried the young man, casting a half- 
sornful look around the room. “You must 
have # taste for contrasts, when you propose it, 
mother. Why his garments are threadbare— 
absolutely darned, or patched, or whatever you 
call it.”’ 

Lady Oakley smiled. She was far above the 
petty pride of claiming any birth or extra re- 
fnement, save that of a well-bred Republican 
ve ‘ou ought to remember, Charles, that I was 

married into Ashford, not born there. Darned 

and even patched clothes are neither a novelty 
ora horror to me.” 

Sir Charles answered, at first with a forced 
laugh, then in half-jeering words, the nearest 
approach to disrespect that he had yet dared to 
offer his proud mother. : 

« A new declaration of independence,’’ he said. 
«The atmosphere of this free land is having its 

. effect.. What say you, grandmother? Shall we 
receive this seedy old gentleman here ?”’ 

“Here! By no means. I could not endure 
it!” answered the old lady, while her little hands 
worked nervously among the folds of her dress. 


“Think of him, with the odors of a tenement- 
house hanging in his dress, sitting on these cush- 


ions, and tramping across this carpet. Beatrice 


* did not mean it, I’m sure.”’ 

“I mast confess,’’ rejoined the young man, 
“my ideas of benevolence did not extend so far. 
So, if my lady mother has no objection, I will 
drop the old man his money, and all thoughts of 
his lessons at the same time.” 

lady Oakley made no reply. She was think- 
ing of something so far back in her life, that 
words spoken close by her made no impression, 
The old lady was more keenly on thealert. She 
divined at once that Sir Charles had feigned in- 
difference, in order to free himself from impor- 
tunity. 

“ He is going to that house,”’ she thought, ina 
panic; ‘‘and it is that girl who takes him there. 
Oh, if that wretched person would only take 
himself away.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tux picture progressed famously. It was a 
labor of love to that young artist, and, being so, 
the great genius which had been so long strug- 
gling for expression, blazed up, and burnt itself 
on thewarivas. Still there was danger that the 
passion which enkindled his genius should baffle 
italso. The perfect loveliness of his chief sitter ; 
thé grace that charmed him, seemed so far above 





the reach of his ability, that he was in danger of 
working out all the original strength of his out- 
lines; but here the old gentleman came to his 
aid, and checked this finishing process, while the 
life and power were vivid on the canvas. The 
old man protested, again and again, with truth, 
too, that he was no artist, and had only got a 
little knowledge of pictures at random ; but he 
saved all the telling points in White’s great work 
from over-polish, and, in the process, got to lov- 
ing the picture almost as if it had been a living 
thing. : 

As this man got interested in the art, he gra- 
dually began to trust the artist. At first he 
always came to the sittings, and remained till 
they were over; but he had another pupil now, 
who occasionally dropped in at morning, and 
some unavknowledged feeling of caution made 
the old gentleman more willing that. Maud should 
go to the studio with only little Maggie for protec- 
tion, than that she should be present while Sir 
Charles Oakley took his fragmentary lessons. 

Little Maggie liked this. She had been charged 
by her mother, in the most earnest way, to take 
good care of Maud, and liked the dignity of the 
position immensely. 

‘* Don’t you never leave her alone one minute,” 
said Mrs, Thorp, to whom the delicacies of social 
life were unknown. ‘She’s too harnsome for 
any gentleman to have a chance to tell her so, 
while we can help it. So you set right down at 
her feet, and keep back their flatterous tongues.” 

Maggie received these directions with her 
great, blue eyes opening wide, and her litile fist 
clenched, as if she were ready to give battle on 
the instant. More than once she nodded her 
head approvingly, and resolved, in her valiant 
mite of a heart, to protect the beautiful girl in- 
trusted to her so well, that no one should turn 
to look at her in the street, if indignant frowns 
could prevent it—a thing, the child told her mo- 
ther, that ever-so-many gentlemen were in the 
habit of doing, when they two went out together. 
That young gentleman with lilac gloves, most of 
any. Somehew that man seemed to be prowling 
about in the streets all the time, looking at Maud. 
Well, Maggie couldn’t tell just how he did look, 
but she didn’t like it, nohow. 

When this young gentleman’s name was men- 
tioned, Mrs. Thorp became greatly exercised. 

‘«Look here, Maggie,’”’ said she, laying the 
baby in its cradle, and standing up the better to 
impress her words on the child, ‘‘ when that 
English big-bug is about, just you keep every 
eye in your head wide open. In my opinion he’s 
a wolf.” 

‘*What—what’s that?’’ said Maggie, startled 
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by the fierce emphasis laid on the word. ‘“ What 
is a wolf, mar?” 

‘A creature that worries and bites folks ?”’ 

“Dear me!”’ 

‘‘That prowls around hen-coops, as this Eng- 
lish fellow prowls around tenement-houses, that 
have sich girls as Maud in ’em!’’ 

‘Oh, the wretch !” exclaimed Maggie. 

‘‘Keep your eyes—all your eyes, on him, 
Maggie.” 

Maggie put her hands up to her head, as if 
impelled to count up her supply of optics at once. 

‘Don’t even let yourself wink when he’s 
about,” said the matron. 

Maggie strained her eyes, till the white lids 
almost disappeared. Mrs. Thorp finished by a 
solemn confidential admonition. 

**Remember, my child,” she said, ‘‘we are 
the oldest inhabitants of this house. People 
look up to us.” 

Here Maggie let her eyelids loose for a mo- 
ment, and nodded her head. 

‘«They know that we are the only family that 
Mr. Ingersoll, who is a gentleman every inch of 
him, ’sociates with, as the equal of himself.’’ 

“‘Yes, they ought ter know that, cause he 
does,”’ said Maggie. 

‘«They know when gentlemen or ladies come 
to these premises, it’s always here they stop,”’ 
said the mother. 

‘‘ Just so, mar. True as a book.” 

“Therefore, Maggie !’’ 

‘Yes, therefore!” 

Maggie liked the word, and repeated it with 
emphasis. 

‘‘ Therefore, Maggie, take wonderful good care 
of Miss Maud. She’s innercent as a child; 
don’t know no more of the sinfulness of this 
wicked world than a white lily, brought up in 
the shade.” 

«« Adzacly,” said Maggie. 

‘«So remember your promise, dear, and always 
respect your father and mother!” 

Maggie received this little digression with pro- 
found respect, and replied earnestly. 

‘Well, mar, I do that! Now, don’t I?” 

‘“You must, Maggie, because it’s Screpter, 
every word of it.’’ : 

“Oh, my! I never knew that! Scriptur is it?” 

*« So you attend to what I say, ’cause, he that 
doesn’t obey his parents—she either, remember— 
is in danger of———”’ 

“Of what?” said Maggie, terribly impressed 
by he mother’s sclemnity. 

‘Fire !”’ answered the dame, leaving out the 
stronger word, out of respect to Maggie’s tender 


| 

Maggie gavs a littlejump back from the stove 
and hurriedly turned over the folds of her dregs, 
sniffing suspiciously, but finding neither smoke 
nor smell of burning, subsided into a listening 
attitude again. 

“You can go now. T hear Miss Maud a-com. 
ing down stairs; but, remembér,”’ said the ma- 
tron, impressing each word with her outstretched 
finger. 

“IT will,” answered Maggie, waving her own 
tiny fore-finger. 

“Maggie, dear—are you ready?” 

It was Maud Ingersoll’s voice—and Mand her. 
self stood on the threshold, fresh and blooming 
as a whole armful of wild roses. 

“Here I am, Maudie, all ready, Good-by, 
mar. I'll remember.” 

Maggie did remember just as long as it was 
possible for her to keep awake; but the day was 
rather warm, and the studio more than usually 
quiet. The constant motion of that little brash, 
so swift, yet so monotonous, was like a lullaby 
to her. At first she forgot her promise, and be- 
gan to wink; then the white lids, so transparent 
that you could almost see a tinge of gzure under- 
neath, drooped, and their long, brown dashes 
curled together. By degrees the little girl set- 
tled down in a new position, that threatened to 
spoil the ‘grouping. 


little. 

“Not for the world! Poor thing! let her 
sleep!” 

A bright rush of color swept up to the young 
man’s face, and for & minute or two he dashed 
away at his canvas as if he meant to finish the 
picture during the next two minutes. 

By-and-by the brush was laid down with the 
pallet, and young White stole softly toward the 
platform on which Maud sat, with the sleeping 
child at her feet. ; 

“ Wouldn’t you like to take a look at your 
self?’ he said, softly, and blushing like a girl. 

Maud looked down at the sleeping child, and 
shook her head a little regretfully. 

«She won’t wake. See, now, I will rest her 
down on this.” 

White took the cushion from a ponderous old 
chair, and lifting the child’s head, laid her softly 
uponit. Then Mand softly disengaged her skitts, 
and went up'to the easel, shrinking, and delight- 
fully afraid that something mysterious was about 
to happen. 

“Tt does not do you the least justice, vf 
course,” he said, looking into her eyes. “But 
no one could expect that.” 








age. 


«But it does, indeed! I never was half so 





“Shall I wake her?” said Maud, stooping a 
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—————— 
jovely,”” she answered, in a sweet, breathless 


Mestty! I think—— No, I will not tell you 
what I think.” 

Maud looked at him in innocent wonder, a 
moment, before her eyelids had drooped under 
his ardent gaze, now they opened wide. White 
semed almost angry with himself, perhaps with 
her. He saw that she was startled, and took her 
hand so gently, that she would not have known 
it but for the strange thrill that went, like a flash 
of wine, through her veins. 

«Yes, Maud, I will tell you,” 

The girl began to tremble, as a flower shakes 
when the dew falls into its heart. She could not 
have lifted her eyes for the world. 

“Maud!” 

Her lips grew red as pomegranate blossoms, 
and distilled a little, as they do, when honey- 
bees rifle them. 

“Maud, am I making you angry?” 

“No!” Her whisper was low and sweet. 

“Should I make you very angry if—if I said, 
Maud Ingersoll, I love you better than myself, 
better than anything on this broad earth. Look 
up, darling, and say that you are not really 
angry because I love you so.”’ 





IN THE 
BY ROSK G 


Pur aside the trailing fullness of the Saummer’s heavy viue, 
With its prophesy of harvest, and its ruby-colored wine ; 

let the crystal sunshine filter on yourshoulder and your brow, 
While I read from out the future, as it seemeth to me now. 


From the yellow-hearted heaven all its glories westward 
bun, 

And you follow with your fancy as your busy glances turn, 

With a wordless vow upon you, where its purple curtains 


fold, 
You will smite a triple miser, and will gather up his gold. 
There is strength upon your forehead, with its fervent pur- 





pose set, 
Bat the faintly swooping lashes with a maiden tear are wet. 
And 8 curse that falters breathless on the lips that, voiceless, 


§ 


speak, 
Is the mirror of a bosom woman-strong and woman-weak, ‘ 


oe 


She did look up, only for an instant, the next 
he held her close to his heart, so close that she 
could feel it heaving against his breast like a 
bird so full of song that it pants to soar and give 
its music to the world. 

**Do you—do you guess how I love you?”’ 

The girl said, ‘‘ yes;’’ but the sweet word for 
which he listened, was scarcely more than a de- 
licious sigh. 

‘‘And you love me? Say it just this once, Lj 
so long to hear it.”’ 

**T—I can’t—I——-._ Yes, I do—I do!”’ 

‘Thank God! Oh, my darling—my wife!” 

Again that thrill went through her, exquisite 
even to pain. 

“Your wife!’ she said, in a soft, dreamy 
whisper. ‘‘How strange! How strange!’’ 

«It does seem strange that human beings can 
be so happy,” he answered. ‘You are happy, 
darling?”’ 

‘Very happy!” 

With kisses burning on his lips he sought hers; 
she made a faint, trembling struggle, and then, 
with a little cry of distress, broke from his arms. 

Little Maggie had awoke, and sitting up on 
the cushion, was gazing at them with all her 
might. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ARBOR. 


ERANIUM. 


; You have sworn to scathe the borders of a long-contested 


field; 
You will bear away its trophies on your banner and your 
shield; 
You will twine your hero-laurels in a chaplet-gift of green, 
And the harvest-glow shall whiten it to lay before your queen. 


Bind your fancy fora moment, for the light has crossed yoi c, 
brow, 

And the shadows of the lilaes throw their mantle o’er us now, 

As the girdle of a sorrow may unfurl its dark eclipse 

E’er the wine of coming conquest shall be wet upon your lips. 


Yet I say, with all the fullness of a word that cannot die, 
There’s a crescent for your earnest, looming up against the 


sky, 
And before the golden billows shall be folded in the west, 
It shall bear the golden fullness, like a jewel, on its breast. 


A BETTER LAND. 


Beyond the dreary tomb; 
Where Sorrow’s cup is never drained, 


Thank God, there is a “better land,” | 
And joys eternal bloom! 


There, when my weary task is done, 
And life’s last page complete, 

Oh ! shall I wander still alone 
Tn Heaven’s golden street? 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. P 

We give first, this month, a pretty, stylish, and ; edged with Valencia lace, is worn with the dregs, 
effective costume in percale. The under-skirt is } On the left side a sash, made of the blue Percale, 
is worn, consisting of one long loop, and tye 
ends. Six yards of striped material for. the 
under-skirt, and nine yards of plain blue wij} 
be required. Percales can be bought from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per yard. 

Next we give a breakfast-dress, also of striped 
percale, one of the narrow black and white, 
brown and white, or any othercolor. So numer. 
ous and pretty are they, that it is almost impos- 
sible to select one that will not make a charming 
breakfast-wrapper. The trimming is of a solid 
color, corresponding wi*h the color of the stripe 
in the material, and is cut on the bias, and 


perfectly plain, and the material is striped per- 
cale—our design calls for a buff and blue pereale. 
The over-dress is of solid blue percale, and is 
made in a Polonaise, rounding off short in front, 
like a short basque, to the waist. The long 
apron-front is cut entirely separate, is put upon 
a waistband, and worn as an apron under 
the Polonaise. The whole is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle, four inches wide, headed with a 


narrow bias band of the material, stitched down Ay | \ 
with the machine. Sleeves tight to the elbow, WY Wf, NN 
7 i My YD) \\ \ 


Na} \| \ ) 
i Nu 


| | 
with a plaited ruffle, six inches wide, at the back il i NI 
of the sleeve, rounding off to three inches on the} 7 —— =—— 
inside of the arm The bodice is cut heart-} stitched on as seen in the cut. Coat-sleeve#, 
shaped in front, and  collaret ef Swiss muslin, } with a deep cuff of the same, moulds covered for 
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epee 
the buttons. The shape of the wrapper is gored { pretty sailor jacket, for a little boy from six to 
in front, and fulled into the waist at the back.} eight years old. It is of gray, or navy-blue 
The pockets may either be entirely of the solid } flannel, trimmed with black braid, edged with 
or or striped, as in the design, with the 
lappet falling over. Ten yards of striped 
and one and a half yards of solid color, 


col 
pointed 
percale, 
will be required. 

Next, we give a dress for a little girl of from 
ten to twelve years. It is made of a solid pink 
percale, trimmed with gray of the same material. 
The skirt is mace plain, and of the pink ma- 





white. Fine white flannel, trimmed in the same 
way, with Knickerbocker pants, makes a hand- 
some suit for a boy of this age. 


We conclude wiih a dress of white pique, for 9 
little miss from twelve to fourteen years. The 
skirt is trimmed with a goffered flounce of per 


terial, and is ornamented with a flounce, cut 
straight, and put on in side plaiting, with a 
heading, separated by a narrow bias band of the 
pink. The flounce isof Gray. The waist is plain, 
with narrow coat-sleeves. Over this waist is 
made an apron, with bretelles. The apron ix 
trimmed with a plaiting of the gray, three inches 
deep, to correspond with the skirt. A bow and 

ends, of gray, are added at the back, where the 


apron fastens. Six yards of pink percale, and 
four yards of gray, will be required. cale, six inches deep ; over this is added a second 


We also give the front and back view of a! flounce, scalloped on the edge, and bound with 
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a soft braid, put on with a cord, forming a head- 
ing to stand-up. This. second flounce is, to be 
four inches deep, and. two inches for the head- 
ing and cord; to be made of the white percale. 
The basque is cut quite long, scalloped and bound 
to match the skirt. Coat-sleeves, with a turned- 
back cuff ; square, sailor collar, and at the back 


an 
a nude of black velvet ribbon, If preferred, the 
binding of the flounces and of the Scallops: of 
the basque may be of black worsted braid, which 
washes well, or the whole may be trimmed with 
Hamburg-worked flouncings. Eight yards of 
pique, and two yards of white percale, or Vig. 
toria lawn, for the flouncing. 





WALL-P 


OCKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER 


Materials: Gray ticking or linen, white flan- 
nel, red woolen, middle-sized cord, red woolen 
tape, one and a quarter inch wide, red, Berlin 
wool, and silk. 

This pocket is suitable to be hung up in a 
dressing or housekeeper’s room. It is large 
enough to hold a neat ironing-board for ironing 
small articles, such as ribbons, collars, cuffs, etc. 
The small pocket at the top is to hold the iron- 
holder, a cloth, sponge, etc., for damping the 
required articles. The pocket requires three 
pieces of gray ticking, each eleven inches wide, 
the back part twenty-six inches high, the large } 
pocket part twenty inches high, and the small ' 





one eight inches high. The corners at the upper 
short side of the largest part and the small 
pocket part are each cut off from four inches in 
the height to six and a half inches in the width 
at the upper edge; on the pocket part the upper 
edge is rounded out one and a half inch, and 
bound with red woolen tape. A like binding 
edges the large pocket, rounded out also one and 
a halfinch deep. Both pockets are embroidered 
in red woolen cord, or narrow braid. The edges 
are stitched firmly together, and trimmed witha 
quilling of red braid. Bows of red braid complete 
the ornamentation. Two loops of red cord are 
sewn at the upper corners to suspend the pocket. 





{NFANTS’ SHOES 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


These pretty shoes may be made of quilted } or velvet, embroidered with silk, and bordered 
satin, and bound with velvet, or of plain silk, } with fur. 





CAMBRIDGE JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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, We give, here, a pretty jacket for out-door the wrists. This pattern consists:of front, collar 
wear. It is very short, falls square, and is} a revers, back, and sleeve, The notch in front 


double-breasted. The sleeves are very wide at‘ of the armhole, marks the place for the front 
Vor. LXIII.—80 or 
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seam of the sleeve. The back is to be cut {on the sleeve by a row of pricking. Thi b 
open in the middle as far as the notch. The‘ very pretty pattern, and the diagram which a: 





ee “< 





places for buttons and button-holes are all { companies the engraving, will enable a lady to ot 
marked; and we have indicated the revers* it out and fit it herself. 





FEATHER-FAN AND HAND-GLASS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials for Hand-Glass: Pine cone, acorns, 
fir-apples. 
The border round this glass is of the well- 


known mosaic, so much admired by some of our { 


readers, with the new addition of juniper-berries. 
These are each strung on a wire stalk one and a 


half inch long, the end of which is bent over to } 


prevent the berry from slipping off: the stalk 
is then to be twisted over with brown silk. 


Five or six berries give the required bunches } 
seen. The border, two and a half inches wide, ; 
is sewn in the usual way on a cardboard frame, | 


one and a quarter inch wide. The border, in 
this instance, is purely ornamental, as the glass 
must, of course, be firmly fixed into a strong 
wooden frame, upon which the border, made to 


the exact size and shape, is glued. The handle ; 
{ silk, and ornamented with beads. 


is of carved wood. 


Materials for Feather-Fan: Cardboard, the 
white breast feather of a turkey, thick flower 
wire, glass, and steel beads. 

The foundation of this fan is of two circles of 
cardboard, measuring three and a half inches in 
diameter, and covered with white glazed calico. 
The feathers must be washed in lukewarm soap- 
and-water, and dried. They are then sewn to the 
foundation; care being taken to choose the sizes, 
so as to preserve the shape of the fan. The feath- 
ers at the edges measure 5} inches long, so that 
the fan, when complete, is 9 inches in diameter. 
The handle is of strong wire, twisted over tightly 
with ribbon, and again twisted over with strings 
of beads. Each side of the foundation is orns- 
mented with a large rosette of quilled ribbon of 
two-shades, finished with a button covered with 





EDGING. 





LADIES’ UNDER-VEST AND TRIMMING, KNITTED. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Two ounces split zephyr, white, 
five small bone knitting-needles. 

Cast on 300 stitches, divided equally over 
four pins, as for a stocking. Knit four rows 
plain. 

5th Row: Make one, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat. 

6th to 11th Rows: Knitted plain. In knitting 
the last of these six rows, a stitch of the cast-on 
stitches must be caught up, and worked off with 
each stitch of the row in progress. This forms 
the pointed double edge. 
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Now work 220 rows, each row consisting of 
knit two, purl two, as for ordinary ribbed knit- 
ting. This reaches to the armhole. Now divide 
the stitches in equal numbers on two pins, and 
continue the ribbed knitting in rows backward 
and forward on each separate part, for 110 rows, 
then cast off all but sixteen stitches at the end 
of each part, and work these sixteen stitches in 
rows backward and forward in plain knitting, for 





110 rows, then join it to the opposite side of the 
vest. This forms the shoulder-strap. For the 
sleeve cast on twenty-two stitches, and work 
backward and forward in plain knitting, until 
you have the length required for the armhole. 
In casting off, with every stitch, catch up one 
stitch of the side-edge. This will form the gusset. 
The sleeve may then be sewn or knitted to the 
armhole. 

Edge—Abbreviations.—K, knit; P, purl; 8, 
slip; M, make; KTB, knit two together at the 
back. 

Knitting two together at back is done thus:— 
Put the wool in front of the pin as for purling, 
insert the pin through the two stitches (passing 
it under the left-hand pin, instead of over, as in 
purling) and knit them off together. 

Cast. on nine stitches. 

1st Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, M three, 
KTB, K one. 

2nd Row: M one, KTB, K one, P one, K three, 
M one, KTB, P two. 

8rd Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, K five. 

4th Row: M one, KTB, K five, M one, KTB, 
P two. 

5th and 6th rows: Like the 3rd and 4th rows. 

7th Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, K two, 
M three, KTB, K one. 

8th Row: M one, KTB, K one, P one, K five, 
M one, KTB, P two. 
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9th Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, P two, ; thus:—Slip three on to the right-hand pip, pass 
K five. the fifth over the fourth, take the third back on 
10th Row: K nine, M one, KTB, P two. to the left-hand pin, pass the fourth over it; 
11th Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, M } take the second, pass the third over it, take the 
three, KTB. first, pass the second over it. The stitch now re- 
The five stitches remaining are to be cast off { maining is knitted plain. Repeat from 2nd row. 
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LADY’S LINEN COLLAR-BORDER IN FULL SIZE. 


BY MRS. JANE WRAVER. 


Our design shows the trimming in the full striped cambric, and herring-boned with black 
size. It is of a strip of linen, edged on either} ingrain cotton. This collar is suitable for slight 
side with crossway stripes of black-and-white { mourning. 





BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This pattern in border embroidery is worked ; pretty, and suitable for ornamenting jackets 
in two shades of purse-silk. It is very neat and $ dresses, etc. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


* EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Dress anv 17s Uses.—One of our English contemporaries 
begins a philippic against the manners of the age, by asserting 
that “the devotees of fashion may be defiled as a class of 
would-be refined people, struggling perpetually to separate 
themselves from the fancied vulgar.” It seems to us this 
is but a partial and illiberal way of looking at the matter. 
To make dress the suprenie object of our attention, or to 
blindly follow fashion ia her whims and caprices in our 
clothes, the furnishing of our houses, or in our manners, is 
simply to show the vain consciousness and imitative quality 
of the ape. But dress is as much the expression of a man or 
woman’s character as his face or voice; and according to 
the nature or education will it be decent, slovenly, full of 
grace and beauty, or an annoyance to the eye of the passer-by. 
Nothing is easier than to ridicule the extravagances of fash- 
ion; but what caviler would assert that the dress-suit 
worn by a gentleman in the evenings of the present time, 
fine in texture, and faultless in fit, must cover a man meaner 
in culture, in spirit, or in the aims of his life, than the moc- 
casins, breech-cloth, and hunting-shirt of his ancestor? Just 
as a nation has advanced in culture and knowledge of the 
world outside of its own boundaries, it throws aside the an- 
cient costumes established by precedent, and shifts its fash- 
ions with each changing season. The Egyptian peasant, 
while he turned up his field for centuries with the plough 
of the days of Moses, and ground his corn as did Ruth, the 
Moabitess, between two flat stones, was content to wear 
their dress; but as soon as he heard the crinkle of a 
newspaper, or smelled the smoke of the steam engine, 
he began to long for the trousers and high hat of the 
European. 

Change in fashion is simply the expression of an awakened 
intellect, groping in small things as in great for something 
better than it has known; and the use for a manual of 
fashion, such as we offer is, not to dictate to women any rule 
which they must blindly follow, but to afford such know- 
ledge of varying costumes, and the manner of making them, 
that each may clothe herself appropriately, according to 
her appearance of age, or even mood. 

Why should not a woman’s purity of mind, her quick eye 
for color, her sesthetic sense of fitness, be disclosed in her 
attire as well as in the pictures on her walls or her garden? 
Very few of us will ever carve a great statue, or paint a great 
picture, but we all have clothes to wear; and it is a duty we 
owe to ourselves and those around us, to so drape the bodies 
God has given us, as to make no discord in this beautiful, 
pleasant world. All of us have friends, or, it may be, chil- 
dren, with whom we would have a fair and tender memory. 
Uarelessness and bad taste in dress, so far from being indi- 
cative of strength of mind, argues a certain vulgarity of feel- 
ing, just as vanity and foppery, on the other hand, prove 
a weak brain. Wise men or women make fheir dress so 
thoroughly in accordance with their person and character, 
that nobody notices it any more than the frame of a picture ; 
but to be clothed shabbily, in the hopes that our inner per- 
fections will overshadow our dress, is but the extreme of 
vanity. There is a story told of Girard, the famous painter, 
who presented himself to Lanjuinais, then of Napoleon's 
council, in a slovenly dress, and was left a long time in the 
antechamber. Lanjuinais, however, after detecting his wit 
and talent in conversation, treated him most cordially, and 
escorted him to the door, giving him as benediction, this 
advice, “ My dear boy, we take leave of an unknown person 
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according to his merit; but we receive him according to his 
dress, Why should you wear a mask, and that mask , 
bad one?” 

TuE HoNEYSUCKLE, as & standard, is one of the most Tregu- 
larly flowered climbers in cultivation. We suggest it, on 
that account, to our fair correspondent, Alice, in reply to her 
inquiry, as taking rank for effect,and surpassing in mgny 
points (odor for instance) even the gorgeously colored “st 
matises, which are in every modern garden. As a standard, 
the Honeysuckle merits the very foremos: place in our gar- 
dens. “ We have seen it with thousands of flower umbelsin 
pale yellow and pale pink, decorating villa grounds in ¢ 
way that no single plant in the month of July can do,” says. 
an eminent horticulturalist. “It is scarcely possible, fe 
words, to portray its extreme beauty and effectiveness, Buy 
a plant of it, train or tie it to a stout stake, as one would do. 
a standard rose; prune it not too severely, but in the way a. 
Hebrid China Rose ought to be done ; give it a good soil to. 
grow in, and it needs no further attention. It will grow 
into a plant that will astonish, by its flowering capacity, 
thousands and tens of thousands that have not seen it so 
trained.” 


Satr.—To every person whose diet consists largely of 
bread or its equivalents, common salt is a positive necessity, 
It is a universal constituent of animal bodies, so universal 
that unless an animal can acquire it in one way or another, 
that animal cannot live. Widely diffused all over the world, 
it is taken up, too, by the roots of vegetables, and may also 
be found in their ashes, Dietically regarded, salt is by no 
means in the same category with mustard, pepper, vinegar, 
and other condiments. These are not to be found in blood 
or muscle. Salt is. In one may or another, it is, in fact, 
the very essence of existence. 

Tue Front Pirace.—The Little Rock (Arkansas) Journal 
says :—“ Among the fashion periodicals of the world, Peter- 
son's Magazine is entitled to a front place, not only on ac- 
count of its age, but more especially because of its artistic 
and literary merits. The number for May has already 
reached us, and has one of the handsomest steel engravings 
we have seen for many a day. Its fashion-plate for the 
month is also exceptionally beautiful. In the number and 
beauty of its illustrations Peterson is unrivaled.” 

A Fivz Dorian Encravine is given to any subscriber, 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is, to subscribers to “ Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers. Whatever others do, “ Peterson” always does 
better. 

A Supers Patrern 1n Brarprna, for an evening wrap, 
opera-cloak, or similar garment, is our colored illustration 
for this month. We give the braiding in red, as the most 
color under the circumstances. The color of the material, 
we take for granted, will be white ; but, of course, any other 
color, either in material, or braid, may be chosen. A very 
superb cloak, though a little too showy, perhaps, would be 
a black one, braided in this pattern in gold. A good deal 
depends on who is to wear the cloak. 
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Jr 19 STULL IN TIME TO GET UP Cuvss for “ Peterson,” for 


1973. Back numbers are always kept on hand, to January, 
inclusive, 80 a8 to supply new subscribers promptly. Addi- 
tions to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of 
the club, and when enough additional names have been sent 
to make a second club, a second premium, or premiums, will 
begivea. Butall such additions must begin with the Janu- 
wy number, like the rest of the club. Nowhere else can 
you get as much for your money as you can by subscribing 


for “Peterson.” 


«[y Taz Hay-rtgLp” is one of those charming representa- 
tions of country life, at this season of the year, which almost 
justify the idea that to be out of town in June, and to help 
in making hay, is to live a real idyl. Ah! how well we re- 
member, away back in our boyhood, poring over a favorite 
picture-book, down in the hay-field, just as the children in 
our illustration are poring, but stopping every now and 
then, to watch the older persons toss the hay, and all the 
time reveling in the balmy air and the sweet scents a-field. 
Will we ever, ever be as happy again? 

Ove Peemium Picturr.—An old subscriber, from the far 
west, writes us, to say :—“ The magazines fur this club, seut 
you not long since by me, have all come to hand, and your 
premium is as pretty a picture as I ever saw. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for it.” 


Tux FasHion-Piates in this magazine continue to be the 
loveliest, as well as the most correct, that appear in any 
American monthly magazine. They are the only ones en- 
graved on steel, and printed from the steel, and colored 
«la mode. 

At Tot Heav.—The Greenville (Tenn.) Sentinel says:— 
“Peterson has won a reputation that places him pre-emi- 
nently at the head of magazine publishers.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Miss Leslie's New Cook-Book, By Miss Eliza Leslie. Philada: 
1. B, Peterson & Brothers.—A complete manual of domestic 
cokery in all its branches, which this book is, ought to find 
splace in every house, and admirers and students in every 
family. Miss Leslie has won an enviable reputation as a 
writer on household economy ; and the work before us, which 
contains over one thousand receipts for cooking all kinds of 
meats, poultry, game, pies, vegetables, etc., with directions 
for plain and fancy cakes, desserts, pickles, and preparations 
for the sick, cannot but add largely to that reputation. Its 
contents are entirely new, so far as never having been 
printed before; every receipt, however, has been practically 
tested, and its merits proved. A very excellent feature of 
this admirable work is an exhaustive index, by which any 
desired receipt may be found at once. The New Cook-Book 
contains nearly seveu hundred pages, and is handsomely 
bound in morocco cloth. 

High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick, Esq. Philada. : 
1B. Peterson & Brothers—The humors of Jonathan Slick, 
Iyq., of Weathersfield. C ticut, have obtained a world- 
vide popularity, and elicited the admiration of every reader 
who seeks in books for the antidote for dull care. Of Mr. 
ilick’s several admirable contributions to the humorous 
literature of his country, no other is so full of his peculiar hap- 
piness of incident and expressi His letters to his father, 
describing what he saw, the curious characters he met, the 
sdventures he had during his first visit to the great. metro- 
pili, make just the sort of book that one would like to 
tad in these lazy June days. The text is illustrated by 
wine excellent wood engravings. 
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Turning-Points in Life. By Rev. Frederick Arnold, B. A., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers—Of 
the many books published, there are few which may be 
placed among those we would desire to put into the hands 
of adults and children indiscriminately, but “ Turning-Points 
in Life” is one of them; in all ways it is a good, strong, 
wholesome book. The subject of which it treats is grave 
enough, but it is treated in a manner so pleasing, and with” 
such earnestness, that no intelligent child would be likely 
to be uninterested in its pages, which are brimful of anec- 
dotes and experiences of the most eminent men, living or 
dead. It will serve to point youth to the way along which 
success lies, just as the finger post at the cross-roads point 
the bewildered traveler the right path to his destination. 
It is so excellent in purpose, so admirable in execution. 
and so filled -with wise advice, that we can commend it 
altogether. 

The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—Leigh Hunt was a man of genius of so truea type 
that whatever emanated from his pen was colored by that 
genius; and these papers, collected and published now four 
the first time, are very pleasant reading. They touch upon 
almost every thought, feeling, or experience of a scholars 
life, and abound in rich and felicitous descriptions of nature, 
and in comments upon authors and books. They are bright, 
chatty, suggestive, and, like almost everything that Hun: 
wrote, worthy of preservation. 

Partingtonian Patchwork. By B. P. Shellaber. Boston: Lee 
¢& Shepard.—Every one knows Mrs. Partington, and this, her 
book. contains her views upon the following interesting 
matters: the domestic trials of a model husband; Dr. 
Spooner’s experience in search of the delectible; Partingtou 
Papers; new gold dips from au inkstand; al? being humor- 
ous and eccentric, aud rhythmical, and very properly and 
excellently illustrated. 


All For Love. By Miss Eliza Dupuy. Philada: T. B. Peterson 
¢& Brothers.—This striking title is the name of Miss Dupuy s 
new novel, just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This firm has just issued a new edition 
of Miss Dupuy's eight books, with a newly-designed full- 
gilt back; price of each $1.75, bound in morocco cloth, 
or a full set, put up in a neat box, price $14. 


The Fishing Tourist. By Charles Hallock. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—This book to bea plete guid: 
and reference-book to the angler’s gentle art. It contain« 
the sort of information that the fishing tourist most desire. 
to obtain, and to the inexperienced it conveys many sugges- 
tions of value. Aside, however, from the matter of it, the 
book is a very pleasant and gossipy one. 

Godolphin. Leila, or the Seig of Granada. By Bulwer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Bulwer, who will write no 
more, gave us these scholarly novels long ago, they being 
reprinted by the Messrs. Harpers, who are now issuing au 
entirely new and cheap edition of this popular author's 
works. 

Pay Day at Babel. By Robert Burton Rodney, U. 8. N. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand.—A volume which takes its 
name from the leading poem, which is in the dramatic form, 
and containing, in addition, a number of Odes, pleasant!) 
and smoothly written. 

Sibyl Huntington. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Door. Philada : 
J. B. Lippincott &4 Co—An American novel, with a well- 
conceived plot skillfully wrought out, characters whicl 
seem real, and incidents enough thrown in to make the story 
a very interesting one. 

To the Bitter End. By Miss W. E. Braddon. New York: 
Harper ¢& Brothers.—Miss Braddon will always have a certain 
popularity from her novels; and while none of them take 
high rank, this is one of her best. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIB. 

“ Lorp Hope's Cuorce,” is the name of a new novel by Mrs, 
Ann 8. Stephens, just published by T, B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which all admirers of her writings should get 
a copy of at once. It is fully equal to anything she has 
ever written, and must have a large sale to the readers of 
“ Peterson's Magzexine,” as it has never appeared in its pages. 
It is completein on large duodecimo volume, bound in cloth, 
full gilt back, price $. 75; or in paper cover, price $1.50, 

T. B. Peterson & Brc-hors have also just issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all of the popular works 
written by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. This edition is complete 
in nineteen volumes, bound in cloth, full gilt back, price 
$1.75 each, or $33.25 for a complete set, put up in a neat 
box. The volumes are also sold separately, as well as in sets. 
The following are their names: 

Lord Hope's Choice. 
The Reigning Belle. 
A Noble Woman. 
Palaces and Prisons. 
Married in Haste. 
Wives and Widows. 
Ruby Gray's Strategy. 
The Curse of Gold. 
Mabel’s Mistake. 





Tho Rejected Wife. 
Mary Derwent. 
Fashion and Famine. 
The Soldier’s Orphans. 
The Old Homestead. 
The Gold Brick. 
Silent Struggles. 
The Wife’s Secret. 
Doubly False. The Heiress, 


Copies of either, or all of the above books, by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any one, to any 
place, by the publishers, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on receipt of price, bound in cloth, at $1.75 each ; 
or in paper covers, at $1.50 each, or they may be had of all 
booksellers. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just issued a 
which they will send 


New Catalogue of their Publications, 
to any person writing for one. 


AsTONISHING.—The progress made by the Wilson Under- 
feed Sewing Machine. Inventive skill has been taxed to its 
utmost, and the result is the most perfect and desirable ma- 
ehine for general and family use yet produced. It is simple 
and easy to operate, is not liable to get out of repair, its 
work is the best, as was shown by the first premiums 
awarded it at the Northern Ohio Fair, and it is sold at a less 
price than any other machine of its rank. Salesroom at 1309 
VUhestaut street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in country 
towns. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s MaGazing, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE, OUT OF DOORS. 

In leaving spring and entering upon summer, the tran- 
sition is so gradual that we scarcely know whether to class 
the month of June as the last of the spring months or the 
ilrst of those of ; much depends on the weather, but 
perhaps it is the combination of spring with summer that 
makes this month so universal a favorite with old and young. 
In the extreme north of our country, however, it is rarely 
warm enough to allow of what may be classed as one of the 
chief pleasures of summer in the garden, I mean sitting out 
of doors, or rather, living as much as possible in the open air. 
It is not merely when actually at work in the garden that 
this pleasure may be enjoyed ; but reading, sewing, and even 
writing, may be carried on out of doors, and much quiet en- 
joyment derived from doing so. We have often wondered 
why people so seldom avail themselves of this luxury; they } 
will live, year after year, in the country, and never go out } 


2 
e-.cept for a walk or a drive—scarcely even for that daliciou: * 











ny 
indulgence, a saunter, will they move from indoors Work te 

idleness. It must be admitted that one great charm of sus’ 
or sauntering out of doors is, the idleness that yet feels thy 

doing something, and that it is not always easy to thik» 

read steadily in the open air; but for all the usual Oceupy. 

tions that we call work, there are few more enjoyable sitting 

rooms than the grassy shade under a large tree, and vey 

little practice will enable any one to carry on many ina 
occupations in the pleasure grounds. 

No doubt it is still more delightful to sit out of door ay 
fix our tent amor the rocks of the sea-shere, or on thy 
thymy side of a ill, among the boulders, or on a filly 
trunk of a tree, ir the deep, cool shade of a wood, with y 
brook rippling at our feet; but we have it not always in oy 
power to luxuriate in such situations; and it is wise an 
well to be content with such things as we have, and to enjoy 
the common blessings that lie at our doors. If you har byt 
one tree, have a seat under it—if you have none,p ats 
bower; but whenever our changeable climate admit of it, 
learn to sit out of doors, to play croquet, to look a-tar th 
flowers, or anything to get into the sweet atmosphero. 
actually in the country, during a long walk ora shor* saunter, 
there is a power of selecting fitting resting-places, and some 
people seem to have a knack of finding the most pleasant 
nooks, while others seat themselves anywhere, turning their 
backs on the view, and evidently considering sitting ont of 
doors asa rest from fatigue, not as an additional source of 
enjoyment. 

“ Beautiful !— 
How beautiful is all this fuir, free world 
Under God’s open sky !” 

In thus placing being our of doors as the first of our sum 
mer enjoyments of the garden, we are not advocating idle 
ness ; what is meant is rather the carrying on of our work, 
when practicable, in the open air—light reading and ladiey 
work are as easily attended to as sketching, and do not sufler 
in consequence of the frequent glances of enjoyment cast 
around, or the interruptions caused by shy visits of inspec 
tion by birds. They who dwell in cities must often wonder 
that those who have garden-ground around their houses 
should so seldom enjoy it thus; how often, in paying a fore 
noon visit, do we hear the remark made that it is asin tosit 
in the house on such a day, when 


“ All things that love the sun are out of doors.” 


George Herbert says, “ Our Saviour made plants and seeds 
to teach the people. And we conceive our Saviour 
did this for reasons: first, that by familiar things He might 
make His doctrines slip the more easily into the hearts, even 
of the meanest; secondly, that laboring people, whom He 
chiefly considered, might have everywhere monuments of 
His doctrine—r ing in gard His mustard-seed 
and lilies, in the field His seed-corn and tares, and 89 not 
be drowned altogether in the works of their vocation, but 
sometimes lift up their minds to better things, even in the 
midst of their pains.” 

“For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical—ouse mighty alphabet 

For infant minds; and we in the low world, 
Placed with our backs to bright reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
The substance from its shadow.” 











MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—INFANTILE Puysi0GNomy. 


Tus is a subject not only of paramount importance for 
medical men to study, but equally so to mothers; for from 
the expression of a child’s face a certain kind of information 
is to be derived that cannot possibly be learned from apy 


other source. 
s 
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MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT.—OWR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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if there is a look or an appearance of heavi- 
Bx es with pallid features; if the ehild rolls 
its head, and cries out frequently, it most probably suffers 
from pain in the head ; or if it scowls or frowns at the intro- 
duction of light, and seems to dislike it, there is good cause 
jo believe that there is more or less difficulty in the freed 
of of blood in the brain. 
If the muscles of the fuce and forehead become contracted, 
the features a pinched appearance, with an occasional 
pluish tinge on the upper lip, and about the angles of the 
pouth, which appears also puckered ; if, with these appear- 
noes, there is conjoined a drawing up of the child's legs, 
and the child screams or cries “by spells,” it is probably 
and is suffering from flatulency, (wind colic, as 
yell as from an excess of acidity in the stomach and 





=. the process of teething, if the lips, mouth, and 
tongue become dry, with a cessation of the usual flow of 
saliva, irritation, with pain in the gums, is then indicated, 
and should receive attention. 

Sometimes a child is noticed to grow pale, the flesh be- 
comes very soft, blue veins manifest themselves in an especial 
degree on the forehead, and a general lacking of that natural 
animation so peculiar to children ensues—symptoms which 
indicate a deficiency of red globules in the child’s blood, or, 
in other words, the blood contains more serum than is com- 

with health. Such delicate little children are apt to 
teattacked with laryngismus stridulus, a form of spasmodic 
croup, or crowing respiration, that sometimes causes sudden 


death, 

The eye of a child is a good index of the state of the brain. 
The brain is considered to be suffering from irritation if the 
yapil contracts on exposure to light; but if the pupil is di- 
lated, and exposure to light has no influence upon it, we 
conclude that there is congestion of the brain, from some 
canse, generally from imperfect circulation of blood through 
ihat organ, or from effusion through the ventricles. 

The pulse is a too uncertain guide, except to those of en- 
laged experience and observation, to be of any benefit to 
the mother, and we consequently pass it by. 

The skin, both as to its texture and color, is a much better 
guide, and can be profitably studied by the mother. For 
instance, if it be steadily harsh and day, she may be con- 
cemed that there is some source of irritation or derange- 
nent existing in some vital or important organ, as the stom- 
ah, liver, or bowels; whilst if the skin be of a dirty white, 
the liver does not secrete and discharge the bile through its 
proper ducts into the alimentary canal. 

There is another appearance of the skin, denominated by 
sme authors as “ pasty,” or bluish-white color, that is seen 
inchildren of unhealthy condition, with most of the secre- 
tions of the body d ged, and, quently, the blood be- 
comes impoverished and unhealthy also. 

Mothers can readily acquaint themselves with some of 
the most prominent symptoms of disorder in their children, 
and thus justly judge better whether they should summon 
nedical aid. This important subject will afford material for 
another number. 








“STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES.” 


Storzs have their sermons, precious stones their legends 
ad poems. Not only do precious stones possess particular 
tignifications, and exercise special charms, but they are indi- 
‘dually sacred to particular months. This latter peculiarity 
vedo not profess to understand ; but so it is, and so it always 
lus been. Thus, according to the Persians, the Romans, 
tte Poles, and the Arabs, the amethyst was sacred to Feb- 
nary, and February to the amethyst; the stone in question 
bing, as its name denotes, “a preservative against violent 





passions and drunkenness.” That the blood-stone, signify- 
ing “ courage and wisdom in perilous undertakings,” should 
have been chosen by the four races who, among all the races 
of the world, appear t have been the greatest amateurs of 
jewelry, as the fit emblem of warlike March, is just intelli- 
gible. There is a certain outward correspondence, too, be- 
tween the emerald and the verdant month of May, with 
which, in the lapidary calendar, it is associated. Similarly, 
the light transparent sapphire goes well enough with the 
showery, sunshiny month of April; the flaming ruby with 
fiery July, the deep-red cornelian with burning August. It 
is the inward spiritual ing of this ti 
months and stones that escapes us. Only as regards the 
ever-changing opal of autumnal October, denoting “ mis- 
fortune and hope” can we recognize a two-fold significance 
in the type. As much might be said of the pearl, which 
suggests equally tears, and the rainy month of November. 
The di d stands sup among precions stones. The 
brightest among gems, it outshines all others, as the soprano 
outshines all other voices in a full choir. It*was with dia- 
monds that the angels tempted the d of men; with 
diamonds that Mephistophiles caused Margurite to be tempted 
by Faust. Indeed, the fatal light of diamonds has led so 
many to destruction, that, perhaps, for that very reason the 
most precious of precious stones is not allowed to figure 
among the “ Zodiac stones,” which, each in its own month, 
act benignantly on those born beneath them as beneath 
some happy star. The virtue of “Zodiac stones” was such 
that the ancients “often had them all set together in an 
amulet, hoping thereby, no doubt, to derive the various bene- 
fits each could confer, and thus to circumvent fate.” Thus 
the agate gave long life and prosperity, the garnet con- 
stancy, and so on, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ra Beery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Pea-Soup.—Save the water in which corned-beef or pork 
has been boiled. If too salt, only use one half, and the other 
half plain water. Into this put either some beef bones or 
mutton bones, to give ita relish. Take some of this broth, 
only a little, and after having washed them, put in a quart 
of split peas; simmer them for three hours slowly, and then 
pass them through a colander to remove the skin; mash 
them finely, and on them pour two quarts of the broth in 
which the bones have been boiling; grate two carrots and 
two turnips, and stir in ; cut finely two heads of well-cleaned 
celery, and add an onion, finely chopped; stew this very 
slowly for an hour. When ready, fry two slices of stale 
bread a nice brown; cut them into small squares, lay them 
in the tureen, and dust a little Cayenne over them, then pour 
on your hot soup. Serve very hot. 

V. al-Broth.—Break a knuckle of veal into two or three 
parts, lay it, as directed, in the soup-pot, with a lump of 
butter and one pint of cold water; lay in with the knuckle a 
bunch of thyme, and two or three celery heads ; let this heat 
Well and simmer for half an hour, then pour on two gallons 
of water, cover it tightly, and let it simmer slowiy for four 
hours, then strain it through the colander; pour the broth 
again into the pot,and skim it thoroughly free from fat; 
then wash a teacupfual of rice well, put it into the broth, slice 
two carrots rather thir, and add to the broth, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a very little Cayenne; let this simmer 
slowly for half an hour; choplup parsley and put it into the 
tureen, and pour the broth on it in dishing. The knuckle 
is very nice sent to table with slices of lemon for a garnish, 
and nice drawn butter, with chopped parsley. 
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Tomato Soup.—Get ready some good broth or stock as for 
other soup, cut a sufficient number of tomatoes in halves, 
gently squeeze out the seeds and watery pulp, and stew 
them gently with a small quantity of the broth until they 
are reduced to asmooth pulp; press the whole through a 
hair sieve, add some more of the stock, seasoned with a little 
salt and Cayenne pepper, some slices of lean ham,cut in dice, 
and some small mushrooms, sliced and stewed, (if preferred 
it may be thickened like other soup,) boil it up again with 
the whole of the stock, stirring it well fur ten minutes, and 
serve very hot with toasted bread to eat with it. If thought 
too acid, a little sugar may be added. 

Another.—Slice two onions, and fry them in butter until 
brown; then fry two dozen tomatoes just sufficiently to 
heat them through, and put them into a stew-pan with 
their gravy and the onions, adding a head of celery and a 
carrot, sliced ; stew these gently for half an hour. Add three 
pints of gravy, and stew for an hour and a half; then pulp 
the whole of the vegetables through a sieve; season with 
white pépper,*salt, and Cayenne, and serve with toasted 
bread, cut in dice. 

Soup a la Windsor.—Boil two ounces of vermicelli; strain 
and well wash it in cold water; add it, with sufficient salt, 
to three pints of gravy soup. When boiling, add to it a gill 
of cream, and the yolks of two eggs, well beaten. Remove 
from the fire instantly, as it must not boil after the eggs are 
added. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes.—Tomatoes, dressed in the numerous ways with 
which every household cook in France is familiar, but which 
are very imperfectly known in America, are most valuable 
adjuncts in domestic cookery, rendering especial serviee in 
that difficult process, the successful dressing of warmed-up 
meat. A good second-day dish is made with cold beef or 
veal, cut in slices, and placed in a sauce-pan with the cold 
gravy, two onions, cut in pieces, a small piece of thyme, 
pepper, and salt ; adding to these, when they are browned, 
three or four large tomatoes, which have previously been 
placed in hot water, and then peeled; the whole to stew 
for an hour. 

Tomatoe Sauce.—The tomotoes are boiled for half an hour, 
with a little parsley, pepper, and salt, (sufficient water is 
contained in the vegetables themselves ;) then put them into 
a colander, and with a wooden masher, press all through but 
the skin, seeds, and parsley, and place the sauce on the fire 
again for ten minutes, with a piece of butter the size of a 
large walnut, and a small pinch of flour carefully stirred into 
it. This sauce is eaten in France with cold meat, roast, boiled, 
and fried; with boiled i; also poached eggs and 
boiled potatoes. 

Spinach a la Francaise.—Pick and well wash two pailfuls 
of spinach. Put it into a large sauce-pan, with about half 
a pint of water and two tablespoonfuls of salt. When it is 
sufficiently boiled, strain and squeeze it perfectly dry; 
chop it fine, and put it into a stew-pan, with two ounces of 
butter, and four tablespoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in 
about a teaspoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two 
or three minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, cut 
in quarters, and sippets of fresh bread. 

Asparagus, Italian Fashion—Take some aspuragus, break 
them in pieces, then boil them soft, and drain the water 
off; take a little oil, water, and vinegar, let it boil, season 
it with pepper and salt; throw in the asparagus, and 
thicken with the white of two eggs, beaten to a frost. 


Fried Cucumbers.—Pare the cucumber, and lay it in ice 
half an hour. Cut it lengthwise, and lay in ice-water a 
few minutes longer; then wipe it dry; sprinkle with pepper 
aud salt, and dredge it with flour. Fry in lard to a light 
brown. 








Re: 
CAKES, 

Wafel Oakes.—Quarter of a pound of butter, three 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and.a teacupful of milk, or souy 
cream is better, and a little salt and nutmeg ; wash the butte. 
well, beat it to a cream, then mix the yolks with it; add the 
flour by degrees, and then pour on the cream at once ; bea; 
the whites of the eggs separately to a froth, and add them t, 
the other ingredients just before baking ; rub the irong wit), 
butter, or let them get saturated with fat in the dri 
previously; pour in the batter, so that the holes are filled. 
bake them a light brown. If the irons are pushed into fhe 
fire itself, a couple of minutes will brown them, and cans 
them to rise. 

Puffe.—Roll out puff-paste nearly one quarter of an inch 
thick, and with a small saucer, or tin cutter of that size 
cut it into round picces; place upon one side raspberry or 
strawberry jam, or any sort of preserved fruit, or stewed 
apples; wet the edges, fold over the other sid, and prom it 
round with the finger and thumb; or cut the paste into 
the form of a diamond, then lay on the fruit, and fod 
over the paste in such a manner as to give it a triangular 
shape. 

Savoy Biscuits —Take twelve eggs, and their weight of good 
crushed sugar, also take the weight of seven eggs of flour: 
beat the whites and yolks separate, add in the flour and 
sugar ; stir into them lightly the juice of two nice lemons, 
and the rind of one lemon, carefully grated, or four table 
spoonfuls of rose-water, if you have no lemons; stir this to 
gether, and bake on tins, in not too hot an oven. 

Derby Cake.—Put -nto two pounds of sifted flour one pound 
of butter, one pound of cleaned currants, one pound of good 
brown sugar; beat one egg very lightly; mix all together 
with halfa pint of new milk; roll it out thin, and cut int 
round cakes; lay them on baking tins in a moderately-heated 
oven for ten minutes, 


DRINKS. 


Strawberry Acid Royal.—Dissolve in a quart of spring water 
two ounces of citric acid, and pour the solution on as many 
quite ripe and rici.ly-flavored strawberries, stripped from 
their stalks, as it will just cover ; in twenty-four hours drain 
the liquid closely from the fruit, and pour it over as many 
fresh strawberries as*it will cover, keeping it in a cool place; 
the next day drain the liquid again entirely from the fruit, 
and boil it gently for three or four minutes, with its own 
weight of very fine sugar, which should be dissolved in it 
before it is placed over the fire. It should be boiled, if po- 
sible, in an enameled stew-pan. When perfectly cold, put 
it into sinall, dry bottles, closely corked for use, and store it 
in a cool place. Itis one of the most delicate and deliciously- 
flavored preparations possible, and of a beautiful color. If 
allowed to remain longer in the preparation than forty-eight 
hours before it is boiled, it commences to ferment. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Carefully pick six pounds of fine, ripe 
raspberries, and pour on them four pints of the very finest 
vinegar. Leave them thus for four days, frequently stirring 
but not mashing the fruit so as to bruise the secds; then 
place a piece of clean washed linen or flannel in asieve,and 
filter through it the vinegar; to each pint of juice add two 
pounds of loaf-sugar; put it into a glazed jar or pan, which 
place in hot water, and keep there till the juice boils thick 
and syrupy. Let it become cold, then bottle it. The whole 
process should be carried on in a glazed kettle or earthen 
vessel. 

A Nice Summer Drink.—A cheap, wholesome summer drink 
may be made by pouring boiling water on cream of tartar, 
and sweetening to taste. The proportions are not important, 
as only a very small portion dissolves; the remainder a" 
be used over again any number of times. A little lemon- 
peel is an improvement. 
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FOR JUNE. 





— 
Lemonade.—Put one quarter of a pound of sugar 


aon small stew-pan, with half a pint of water, which boil 
shout ten minutes, or until forming a thickish syrup; then 
sid the rind of & fresh lemon, and the pulp of two; let it boil 
two minutes longer, then add two quarts of barley-water, 
goede without sugar and lemon; boil five mintites longer, 
pos it through a hair-sieve into a jug, Which cover with 
~making ® hole in the centér to let the heat through: 
when cold it is ready for use. : 
Cordial —To make five gallons of this cordial, 

take three and a half gallons rectified spirit, three pounds 
ofloaf-sugar, one gill of spirit of wine, four pennyweight of 
dlof peppermint. Fill up the cask with water until the 
quantity becomes five gallons; shake it well and set the 
cask on end, 

ing Summer Beverage-—Take half an ounce of cream 
oftartar, the juice and rind of a Jemon, half a pound of loaf- 
sogar, quarter of an ounce of brnised ginger. Pour on these 
iulfa gallon of boiling water ; let it stand till cold, and strain 
throngh a hair-sieve. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Tio. —Watxine-Dress or Fovtarp.—The skirt is trim- 
ned-with perpendicular stripes of black velvet ribbon, four 
joches wide, The Polonaise is slightly looped on the hips 
aly, trimmed with a box-plaiting of velvet. Wide sleeves. 
foeque hat, trimmed with black. 

Fup. .—WaLkiNGc-Deess oF Brown-Frencu S1tK.—The 
dirtis trimmed with two bias bands of plain brown silk. 
Theoverskirt and Couble-cape are pointed on the edges, 
vitha design in braiding in each point. Capuchin hood, 
with two tassels. Brown hat, with scarf. 

io. 1.—Waktnc-Dress or SLate-CoLoreD CASHMERE 
wo $x.—The skirt is of cashmere, with a Spanish flounce, 
waded by a ruching of blue silk. The watteau dolman is 
ddlue figured foulard, looped with blue bow and ends, 
Saw hat, with roses and ribbon. 

Fig. v.—Watkinc-Daess or Brrr Poncer.—The skirt is 
piss from the waist down, The loose Polonaise is draped 
tery low at the side-seams only, trimmed with black lace 
and passementerie heading. 

Fw. ¥.—Evenine-Dress oF WHITE GRENADINE.—The skirt 
lussmaller ruffles in the front than those at the back, and 
aeseparated by loops and ends of black velvet ribbon. The 
laque waist is quite deep at the back, finished at the right 
dle by wide loops and ends of velvet. Bows and ends at 
neck and should Six-buttoned gloves. 

GrygraL Remanxs.—The toilets of the month are of 
polka dotted. foulards or light silks for dressy occa- 
tions, but for morning and general wear, chintzes and wash 
gol, These appear in finer qualities than we have had 
frmany years. The tissues called foulards, should be pur- 
ctased at reliable houses, and the India foulards are always 
beter than the French. The former are the most expen- 
ive, but repay first cost by their durability. 

There is no absolute fashion at the present time; almost 
ay style can be worn, providing it is becoming and in good 
tute; pale-blue, salmon, pale-green, and pink, are worn in 
tte evening, but for the street, all the indescribable tints 
tut have been worn all winter, are reproduced with start- 
ling effect. 

One thing is certain, costumes are worn so as to just clear 
te ground, which is a sensible resolution. 

Grenadines and Batiste are striped with open lace-like 
a work lines. India camel's-hair is the finest and lightest 
Woolen goods for common wear. 

WoNaisks are worn as much as ever; some are looped 











in the back, whilst still another innovation is not to loop 
them at all, and to almost touch the ground. 

+KIRTS are made about three and a half yards around, 
and are either trimmed very much, or not at all, Thé “soft 
finished” cazobrics are usually untrimmed, made with a 
long Polonaise, us we have described. 1t is predicted white 
nansooks will be worn again this summer. For the moun- 
tains and inland resorts,there-are lovely organdies in the 
loveliest shades of mauve, bine, green, and pink, but they 
will not wa8h,’and require care to keep them looking well 
one season, 

Jer is very fashionable. Small jet pelerines, the prettiest 
fancy imaginable, are worn on jackets, dolmans, and even 
on bodices. They are composed of fringes, dne row above 
the other, with heading of black faille and fringe, entirely 
of jet. These jet fringes can also be used round Polonaises 
and casacques, and are already very popular. 

Tae Grearre Comes, which are in high favor with ladies 
of taste, and must have the effect of considerably modifying 
the form of bonnets. These very high combs, copied from 
ancient models, and modernized to suit the taste of the day, 
constitute a very effective and charming coiffure for an even- 
ing toilet, when accompanied by a Spanish mantilla of black 
or white lace. Those of pale shell are best adapted for 
dark hair, and vice versa. They are made in an infinite 
variety of models, some have three rows of detached balls, 
bearing resemblance to an earl’s coronet. 

Fans are now worn hooked on to the waistband, and 
some extremely elegant ornaments for the purpose have 
been introduced. These hooks, which have long chains 
suspended from them, are silver, and represent the initials 
of the wearer. The initial is half gold and half silver, and 
sometimes of two shades of gold. The chain has a small 
snap at one end, to this the fan is fastened. 

Friowers come in great novelties this summer. Straw 
flowers with fern leaves of finely-cut jet, are novel. Straw 
and jet leaves also are mixed with roses and forget-me-nots. 
Oxydized leaves, which have a silvery metallic effect as 
foliage are seen. 

VeILs are now made of thread net. The shape is scarf-like, 
and worn below the chin, with long, floating ends. Spanish 
Diond is losing favor. Square veils are losing ground from 
the fact that they crush the trimming so much. 

BoNNETS AND Hats are worn in fine straw and chip; very 
few silk bonnets are seen at this season of the year. The 
hats are high, some seven inches in the crown, with the 
brims turned-up on either side, trimmed with bias bands 
of silk, faced with the same, and with a bow of silk or 
ribbon at the side, with a tuft of flowers. 

Gtoves in both silk aud cotton, come in an improved form, 
that is, they are made nicer than formerly, better fitting, 
and the best makes have as many as four buttons. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1—Pink CasHmere Dress ror a GIRL oF THREE 
Years, trimmed with black velvet. Two rows of vandykes 
ornament the skirt. Square bodice with basque, bordered 
with the same. 

Fig. 11.—Sarior Suit or Bive Serce ror a Boy or Five 
Years, trimmed with white braid. 

Fig. 111.—Surt ror a Giri or Ten Years, made of light 
blue delaine. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce, headed 


: by a band of silk. Blouse tunic, with long tablier in front. 


Pe goda sleeves. 
Fig. 1v.—Dress ror a Grrt or Taree Years, made of 





white cashmere, trimmed with cluny. 
Fig. v.—Costume ror A Boy or Eient Years.—Black 


"yhigh on the sides, then again, others are looped only } velvet Knickerbockers, bound and trimmed with silk braid. 

















A great SAVING in actual cost, and BEST yet. 
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COLTON’ SELECT ing. HINKLEY K. M. Co., 
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COLGATE & COMPANY, 
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CURED !—For circular and price, address 


ASTHMA 8. C. Upam, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR BRMOVED—AdAres 


8. C. Upham, Philad’a. 
You ask WHY we can se!l Firet 





$600 Piano 
ngh Agents, all of whom 

per ct. rofit. We 
have no Agents, but ship direct to 
families at Factory price, and war- 
rant 5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in44 States and 
Yersitories. Y, S, Piano en 810 semana N.Y¥¢ 








5 to 90) perdns! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo. 
ple, of cect jours young or old, more money ct 


= for usinticir nts or ell the Limo than atanriiag 
Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine 








‘Write for # Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield 8t., Pitts 
Freeh, nLoeding © Shot Guns, $40 to 


Single Guns, $3to fe, stot 


Kor 1 n Material 
¥ cara. &o. Large discounts to dialer or clubs, 


ye etc., bought or traded for. 
csuh by ounces 0.0. . to be examined bef fore paid for, 











Hardens and Invwigorates the Gums; 
Purifies and Perfumes the Breath; 
Cleanses, Beautifies and Preserves the 


TEETH. 
Use it daily, and your teeth will be 


the last of Nature’s gifts to fail you 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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1.00 
By mail, prepaid. ‘Bend P. O. Order or Draft. 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


Madamo Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 


For Health, Comfort, up Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTI- 
| CLE of the kind,ever made. Numer- 
ous Testimonials in its favor are bein, 
received from all parts of the Uni 





LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
SoLz MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Annoitp & Bannina, New York. 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 











For Cutting All Kinds of Clothing. 
They are intended , = family use. Warranted to cut all 
sizes and styles perfectly accurate. Will last a life-time. 
Full directions sent with them, 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Ladies’ Dress, Boys he ny A Lane ov Vest Chart, $1, each 

Pants, or Men’s ® ‘Sack Chart, $1.50, each, or, full set, 
five charts, $5. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address, UNION CHART 00., Greenville, Mercer Oo., Pa, 





DER’S NIC PO 
a proved itsel AY best remedy OER 
Loss of Appetite, TN Weakness at the 
Stomach, and General Debili 
STOWELL & CO., "Charlestown, Mas, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
GRAY’S UNION CHARTS 


Particulars Free. See first column. 


THOMSON’S PATENT 


(rove: FITTING CORSETS 


m% Why do they constantly increas 
4 in favor everywhere? 


BECAUSE 
every Lady who-once buys them 
will have no other, as they give 
perfect satisfaction. 

For sale by all First-class 
dealers. See that the name, 
THOMSON, and the Trade 
Mark, a CROWN, are stampei 
on every pair, 


THOMSON’S SEAMLESS LOCK-STITCH KID GLOVES, 
THOMSON’S 











BEST 





Perfect in cut, choice in colors. Quality not excelled. 
Admitted by all to be superior to any other 
Glove sold in this market. 

These Superior Gloves are destined to becomes 
celebrated as Thomson’s Patent Glove-Fitting 
Corsets. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 


ILLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 
ark Row, New York. Sole Agent for Peterson's 
Magazine. Send stamp for New List of Magazines. 
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